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“*pROU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FaR!’” MaBEL QUOTED MERMILY, 










SIR J ASPER’S LEGACY. "TI am afraid they must come, Jonathan,” | free from into the bargain. She is very fond 








said the Baronet, ruefully, as be for | of him, it appears, and she would make any 
Which be had Jost toon Yecting to hin bation, | of which be ts tn. comvteat teed, Tor tho . 
whic! ust to his . | of whic is in constant no ‘or 
[A NOVELETTE.) = ["ie" Hammoad wan my "olde friend, and | reason her father wishod me, aver his death 4 
eee although his request takes a somewhat unreason- | to bave her here under my personal care and 
r able and unwelcome form, I cannot refusetoshelter | su m. I cannot find it in my heart to 
CHAPTER I. his relatives since they are really quite penni- use; and, of course, if Miss Hammond 
“Yr's just the impudentist move as I ever | less.” comes, her aunt must come with her, [ regret rt 
heard tell on, Sir Jasper, and if you take my Jonathan groaned audibly. the approaching change in our domestic i 






advice you'll write and tell them two ladies, “Sir Jasper, don’t, pray don’t have ‘em | arrangements very much, Jonathan, bat at the 

which Mr, Hammond was kind enough to quarter | here,” he exclaimed, earnestly. “They'd be | same time, it will rally have to be made.” 

on to you before he died, that Deane Court is nob | the death of us both, I’m aure would, Why| “It’s enough to make @ man use bad pac. 

meant for the likes of them to live at. Females, | not allow ‘em so much a year on condition | langwidge, it is indeed,” said Jonathan, Beef: 

indeed ! We've done without em all these years | that they neyer come nigh Deane Court! | angrily. His knowledge of the fair sex as repre- i 

and it ain't a A we mean to be pestered | You're too ricti to mias the money, and them | sented by his late wife had not tended to 
' 










with ‘em now. they’d upset all our nics, | ladies would never be able to worrit and bother | prejudice him in their favour. He was in the 
orderly ways, and turn the place topsy-turvy | you then.” habit of alluding to Lisdefunct better-half some- 
before d been here a couple of dayg,” “Your plan might have been adopted, | what ungallantly as “« perfect limb of a woman, 






The speaker was Jonathan Crabtree, a tall, | Jonathan,” replied the Baronet, “had not Mr, | from whose society death had brought him a 
wey man of sixty, whose wrinkled | Hammond Emeea’, requested me to | welcome release, ‘ 
countenance wore an expression become his ’¢ guardian, in order to| He positively hated women, and the idea of « 
of vinegar and sour lemons, as t any Intercourse taking place between | feminine invasion taking place at Deane Court 
S and her brother, a dissipated young | filled him with mingled anger sad dread. 
master, Sir Jasper with all the freedom | scamp, who has ted all his poor father’s} ‘Well, Jonathan, it will not be pleasand for 
of speech allowed to an old and faithful servant. | failings, and a great many vices that he was! olther of us to have them here, slace we are not 
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fond of. female society,’ said Sir Jaeper, | 
kindly ; ‘but for my old friend’s sake we must 
make his daughter and maiden sister weloome. | 
He was almost ponnile-s when he died, and I 
expect his want of means firat made him think 
of leaving them as a legacy to me.” 
“Mr. Hammosd might have 


‘anded his | 


legacy oter to the nearest pariah, instead’ of | 
jeaying it to a gentleman as is known to be a 
confirmed mis-what’s-her-name,’ growled the 

mathan, ‘I .calb ita adding of | 





flix Ly hearted. 





ineult to injury myee!f.” 

“He could scarcely have done that,” 
remarked the Baronet, with a smile. “I ehall | 
write to Lhese ladies and tell them to come to 


Deane Court as soon as they like; meanwhile, 
1 shall expect you, Jonathan, to engage some 
women servants to be here in readiness | 
egainst their srrival, The vicar’s wife will, 
I daresay, be able to assist you in this matter, 
Let them be respectable; and ree that all 
necessary arrapgemente are carried out. I do 
not wish to discuss the subject any further at 
present, 

‘Very well, Sir Jasper,” replied Jonathan, 
with an air of calm resignation te the 
inevitable. “I daresay the women folk will 
turp out to be a nice lot, thinking of nothing bub 
new bonnets and sweethearts, and I shail always 
have to be dancing after thera to keep therm in 
anything like order. Butif you can only manage 
to look after the ladies upstairs, 1’) warrant to 
do as much for the females down below. They'll 
have to be sharp hands indeed to get round the 
blind side of Jonathan Crabtree.” 

Sir Jasper Deane, the owner of Deane Court, 
was ® misogamist. If he did not really hate 
women he feared and suspected them all. It was | 
the study of his life to avoid coming in contact | 
with them, and the sight of an approaching 
bonnet wes sufficient to make the Baronet beat a 
epecdy retreat into the safe shelter of his own 
grounds, 

An unfortunate love affair in early life had 
been the means of giving this peculiar bent to his 
disposition, 

The girl upon whom he had lavished al] the 
wealth of his affection jilted him at the lasf 
moment in the most heartless manuer, by 
meking ® runaway match with a young officer, 

Her conduct had inepired him with a deeply- 
rooted distrust for her sex, that he bad never 
been able to overcome, 

His household cousisted entirely of men, and 

he majcrity of his visitors were, lixe himself, 
bachelors, since his antipathy towards women was 
» well-known fact throughont the country, 

Judge, then, of his horrified surprise when a 
letter from a frien? now dead, was placed fn his 
hand, imploring him to undertake the guardian- 
ship of the writer's only daughter, and aleo to 
provide a home for his maiden sister, whose 
delicate health prevented her from earning her 
own living. 

Walter Lammond, the friend in question, 
had been a second Harold Skimpole, so far as an 
airy disregard reepecting his own liabilities, and a 
decided talent for sponging upon hia friends in 
the pleasantesh way possible, were concerned, 

He kuew perfectly well when he wrote his 
pathetic epistle that Sir Jasper, receiving it after 
hie death, would uct lightly disregard the 
request it contained, while, at the same time, 
refusal or remonstrauce with the writer himeelf 
would be impossible. 

The baronet’s letter of invitation sped upon 
its way, and med with o gratefully-worded auswer 
from the two helpless women who had been thus 
left in his care, 

Meanwhile, preparations for their arrival went 








on at Deane Court under the austere direction of 
Jonathan Crabtree, 
Servanta were engaged, and rooms were 


rearranged and tastefully fitted up for their new 
ecoupants, 

On the day when they were expected, wood 
fires glowed on the wide, old-fashioned hearth- 
stones ; while ho! house flowers, books, statuettes, 
® grand piano, and various othe luxuries proved | 
that Sir Jasper really wished. to surround bie 





least, to give them the idea that they were 
welcome, 

When the carriage that had been sent to meet 
them drove up to the principal envrance, over the 
crisp, snow-covered) ground, «the Baronet 
experienced a feeling of intense nervousness aad 
embarrassment. 

Seldom or ever befors had he been called upon 
to play the host to } visitors, But with the 
hospitality of a true gentleman he came forward 
to welcome them to” Deane’ Court’ a» they 
entered the wide, gothic hall, where genial 
warmth and a flood of soft light offered such a 
pleasant contrast to the bleak world outside. 

Mise Hammond, the dead man’s sister, raised 
her heavy erape veil, as Sir Jasper released the 
cold little hand she bad extended to him in 
greeting. 

The refined, colourless beauty of the face thus 
exposed to view astonished him considerably. 
He had thought of her as an elderly woman, 
with grey hair, and perhaps spectacies Into the 
bargain. 

Tn reality she was but little over thirty ; a tall, 
slender, queenly woiman, with a sweet, pale face, 
finely-cut features, deep, tender grey eyes, and 
soft, bronzed-brown hair, knotted low down on 6 
shapely, swan-like veck, 

Sir Jasper acknowledged to himeclf, as he 
regarded her, that never before had a face at 
onee co intellectual and pleasing come under his 
notice. 

The surprise was mutual, since Miss Hammond 
was hardly prepared for the tall, handsoine man 
with the commanding pressnce andreserved, but 
kindly and gracious manner now in the act of 
removing her fur cloak from her shoulders, 

Tn spite of bis forty years, Sir Jasper showed 
no signs of advancing age, save a slight thinning 
of the dark hair over his broad, white forehead, 
which betokened him to possess the nobility of 
intellect as well as the mere social statue 


| conferred by a long pedigree and a tiiae- honoured 


name, 

She had not expected to find the woman-hater 
half so good-looking. 

“This is my niece, Mabel, Sir Jasper,” raid 
Mies Hammond, drawing the baronet’s attention 
as she spoke to the slim girl standing behiad 
her... *‘ You see we have taken you ab your word, 
and came at once, The amount of anxiety your 
kind generous letter relieved us from J] can 
hardly. describe. I hope you will not permit us 
in any way to interfere with your usual arrange- 
ments. We may be able to help ourselves a little 
Inter on, but at present our loss is very recent, 
and Mabel, poor child, fecls it keenly.” 

“The kindness is all on the cther side, my 
dear Miss Hammond,” seid Sir J xsper, hurriedly, 
telling a fib in his confusion. ‘Your presence 
here will make my lonely hovse quite cheerful, 
and remember that Deane Uourt ix your home 
for the future. Why, my child, you look quite 
pinched with the cold!” he continued, com- 
passionately, as he turned towarde Mabel Ham- 
moud, whose large dark eyes had suddenly grown 
molet with tears at her aunt’s brief allusion to 
the dead. ‘You will be glad to go to your 
room at once and get thoroughly warm before 
you dress for dinner. The maids shall bring 
you up some tea and help you with the un- 
packing.” 

" You are very kind,” Mabe) murtoured, grates 
fully. 

Sir Jasper looking more intently at her saw 
that his pew ward, although a.mere girl at 
present, promised one day to become a lovely 
woman, The low, .broad brow, with its clus- 
tering curle, the delicate Greek nose, the large 
mournful dark eyes, the softly-tinted oval cheeks, 
were full of artistic beauty, and only required 
time in order to reach their. perfect develop- 
ment. 

As Sir Jasper watched the aunt and niece go 
up the wide, oaken staircase’ be felt, tbat he 
had indeed aceepted an onerous responsibility 
iv cousenting te become the latter’s guardian. 

It seemed strange, indeed, to the Baronet to 
dine with two graceful, cultivated women in- 
stead of sitting down to his+-neual- solitary 


guests with all possible comforts, and, at | mea'. 


‘own framithg. 





His shynees quickly wore off, since the ab. 
sence of any awkward embarrassment on their 
part helped in a greab measure to set him at 
ease, 


When he rejoitied them in the drawing-room 
after dinner the idea rt yom compelled to pass 
@ portion of his time their society e da 
ead to tare lock ball Re tasers eee 

“What beautiful rooms you’ have given: us, 
Sir Jasper |!” Mabel remarked, gratefully, as be 
vented himself besideher sand you" have fil!ed 
them with eo many lovely thingé. Auntie and 
I never looked forward to such a reception, 
How are we to thank you for all your kindness 
to us?” 

*T want no thanks,” Sir Jasper replied, with 
a smile, “To see you become happier by de. 
grees as your loss grows less poignant, will be 
my best reward. J have but one condition t 
impose upon-you, Mabel, and that is not of my 
Your father wished me to. ac- 
quaint you with it, and I cannot belp thinking 
that it is a very wise and judicious ‘one,” 

"What may it consist of #” she inquired, 
earnestly. “Poor apa laid eo few restrictione 
upon me during bia lifetime, and now that I have 
lost him, any wish of his must seem to me like a 
sacred command.” 

“You are to promise me that you will not 
hold avy communication with your brother 
Alfred,” continued the Baronet, gently. “ You 
will give’‘ine Your word of honour not to write 
to him, to. meet him, or to offer him any pecu- 
niary assistance, since he has proved himself to- 
be unworthy of your sisterly love and affection. 
Your father, and my oldest friend, implored 
me to enforce this condition upon you for your 
own good, and J am not a free agent in the 
matter. Mabel, will you make the required . 
promise, and thus fulfil the dying request of a 
parent?” ' 

“ Since you put it to mse in such a manner, I 
must,” she said, sadly, ‘I cannot lightly die. 
obey my father’s earnest wieh, and yet I am so 
sorry for poor Alfred, I know that he has been 
very wild, but he is my only brother, and if 1 
refuse to help him he may go from bad to worse, 
However, Ihave given you my word, Sir Jasper, 
and I will endeavour to keep my promise juat 
made unbroken,” 

“That is quite sufficient,” said the Baronet, 
and then with ready tact he led the conversation 
into a less painful pb 

On descending to the breakfast-roow, a few 
mornings later on, Sir J was confronted by 
Jonathan Crabtree, who handed bim a telegram, 
with as tragic an air as if it bad been a death- 
warrant, 

“TY believe it is from Master Jack,” be said, 
briefly, “ just to let us kuow that he’s coming 
dowa to Deane Court, Sir Jasper.” 

The telegram which Sir Jasper had opened by 
thie time ran as follows :— 


* Dear Uncrz,—I am about to quarter myself 
upon you for a month, Sball arrive hy. train 
jue at 1215, Let the dog-cart meet me at 
station, “Jack DaLMaHoy.” 


‘*J know what will happen next, Sir Jasper,” 
said the old butler, solemnly, on hearing the 
contents of the telegram. .‘*Master Jack will 
come down here and fall head-over-ears in love 
with the youngest of them two ladies, He's 
just the age for it, and a nice state of things we 
shall have to look forward to then.” t 

‘Oh, nonsense, Jonathan,” replied the Baro- 
net, rather dublously, “ nephew is, not so 
susceptible as you imagine him to. be, and Miss 
Mabel ie far too sad at present to entertain any 
foolish thoughts about love and marriage... You 
always prophecy evil.” 


“T hope that I may turn: onb.:to bea. false 
prophet,” said Jonathan, grimly ; ‘‘ but. I've my 


doubts about i. They eay that Jove ia like the 
measles—the older you are when you.take the 
complaint the more you have to suffer, Master 
Jack, being young, may get of with, only » 
slight attack.” %- ce 
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CHAPTER II, 


Jack, DamMawoy, who came by the 12.15 
train as previously announced, and drove up the 
avenue at @ spanking pace ia his uncle’s dog- 
cart, was a broad-shouldered, handsome young 
giant, with dark brown eyes, closely-cropped 
hair, and a moustache that was the envy of all 
the other medical ‘students at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, 

The only son of his favourite sister, long since 
dead, Sir Jasper had always been kind to Jack, 
tipping him in the most liberal manner when at 
Eton, and providing him with the means to 
pursue his studiea when he grew to man’s estate, 
aud expressed a wish to adopt the medical pro- 
fesaion. 

Sack looked upon Deane Court as his home, 
and 3 warm welcome always awaited him there 
whenever he chose to spead a few weeks with hiz 
studious bachelor uncle. 

The young fellow was undeniably clever—sure 
to make his way in the profession he bad chosen 
—while iu addition to this natural advantage he 
would in all probability, be Sir Jaeper’s heir, 
since the Baronet entertained nob the faintest 
idea of getting merried for the sake of being 
able to hand the estate down to one of his own 
children. 

Sir Jesper had acquainted Jack with the pur- 
port of Mr, Hammond's letter, and the addition 
to his household that must in consequence of the 
dead man’s request shortly take place, 

Tatensely amused at the idea that his shy, 
woman-fearing uncle being compelled to enter- 
tain such unusttal guests a3 @ brace of ladies, 
Jack had seized the earliest opportunity for 
leaving town in order to view for himself the 
changed state of affairs at Deane Court. 

His arrival was hailed with joy, for Jack was 
a favourite with the entire household, even 
Jonathaa Crabtree consenting to relax a little 
sometimes, and to laugh at the young medical 
student's jokes, when they were not played off 
upon his own dignified person. 

Jack Dalmahoy was on excellent terms with 
Miss Hammond before he had bean at Deane 
Court many hours. . She possessed one of those 
sympathetic and, withal, quietly humorous 
uatures that universally attract a young man's 
fancy, even when the women who own them 
happen to’have lost their premiere jeuncsse.. She 
ligtened to his accdunt of hospital life with real 
interest, and, delighted with her evident sym- 
pathy and attention, the lava flood of Jack's 
eloguence flowed on freely, 

He was deep in the details of a practical joke, 
designed and carried out by himeclf and his 
brother “‘aawbones,” when Mabel, who had but 
just left her roem owiug to a severe cold, came 
down to join the trio in the drawing-room. 

Her great beauty, and the sorrow that seemed 
to weigh her down like a lovely flower bruised 


aud beaten by heavy reins, sprenies to all that |. 


was highest and best in Jack Dalmahoy’s careless- 


mirth-loving. nature.. Jack, in spite of bis go-, 


ahead ways was yet capable of evincing tender- 
neas and delicate sympathy for anyone really in 
distress, more especially when the object of 
sympathy. happened, as in the present case, to be 
& very pretty girl. 

By degrees, as he became better acquainted 
with her--and for an individual never before 
found wanting in self-assurance, Jack proved to 
be most unusually diffident wheu in Mabel’s 
society—he did his best to rouse her from the 
isthargy of grief that .had completely over- 
whelmed her for the time being, 

He persuaded her to accompany him ia long 
walks to view the principal beauties of the neigh- 
Lourhoed, for Deane Court was situated in one 
of the loveliest parte of Surrey, He read to har 
in his clear, strong, musical voice, and gave out 
that he was a second Sima Reeves, that she might 
be induced to play his accompaniments. 

_ Little by little the hope and happiness almost 
iussparable from youth came back to Mabel 


again, Her lips more frequently curved into a, 
smile, her eye: no Jonger shone with an expres- 
sion of pathetic sadness; and Sir Jasper felt 
almost grateful to his nephew for the beneficial 








change that young man had been the means of 
producing in his ward 

Jack's pleasant seli-invited stay came to an 
end all too quickly. He went back to town in a 


savage mood, with the conviction that he was a | 


much-to-be-pitied mortal satroug upon him. He 
would have felt happier, perbaps, bad he bat 
known how much Mabel missed him, and how 
dull the Court seemed to her now that he was 
absent froza it. 

Somewhat inclined to be pensive, and thought- 
ful herself, merry, ratiling, go-ahead Jack, every 
inch a gentleman in spite of his many escapades, 
pleased and interested her through their force of 
contrast. She detected herself in the act of 
longing for his return, while the rich colour flew 
to her fair face in a self-betraying wanoer when- 
ever his name happened to be mentioned by her 
aunt or Sir Jasper in the course of conversation, 
The Baronet was by this time becoming pretty 
well accustomed to the new order of things at 
Deane Court, 

Mabel and her aunt were well-bred unobtru- 
sive women, with plenty of graceful tact, aud 
almost. as if by instinct they refrained from 
interfering with any of hia usual habits. He 
was free and unfettered ag of ojd, only with the 
pleasant addition of congenial feminine society 
whenever he cared to avail himself of it, and 
for a woman hater he certaialy contrived to 
enjoy ib very frequently. 

Mabel’s sweet young presence seemed to impart 

ife and freshness to the grey old mansion, Sir 
Jasper petted and indulged her in every possi ole 
way ; ab the same time it waa to Miss Hammond, 
the dead man’s aister, that he began aimost 
unconsciouely to turn for advice aud assistance, 
both in his etudies and his business affairs, and in 
whose acciety he experienced an ever-increasing 
delight, 

After the long years of solitude he had ex- 
dured, it seemed both helpful and cheering to 
Sir Jasper to be abie to unfold his plans, and air 
his pet theories in the presence of a clever 
sympathetic woman who was capable of under- 
standing both, and who could sometimes give 
him valuable hints of her own into the bargain. 

Miss Hammond frequently wrote his letters, 
arranged his, books, and copied psges of blotted 
mauuscriph for him in a neat legible hand, 
besides transacting many of the minor business 
details connected with the estate. The Baronet 
began to wonder how he had ever managed to 
get on without her, although the distrust he had 
so long entertained towards all women prevented 
him from bestowing the entire confidence, the 
absolute truet, that she really merited upon her, | 

“Well, Jonathan, I don’t think that so far we 
have much to regret with regard to our increased 
household,” he remarked. one day, after paying a 
visit to the wine-cellar at that ancient worthy’s 
request. ‘Miss Hammond and her niece are, 
you must sdmit, very nice ladies, aud they have 
altered few, if any, of our old-fashioned habits,” 

“If. you've no cause to complain, Sir Jasper, 
it ain't for the likes of .me to say anything,” 
replied, Jonathan, with an air of mournful 
humility. “I've lived io your service nigh 
thirty years, and I'm willing to die in it, not- 
withstanding that my life is rendered a burden 
to me through the goings on of the female 
portion of the domestics,” 

“Why, what is the matter?” inquired Sir 
Jasper, kindly. “I don’t see much of them, it 
is trne ; but the women servants seem to me, if 
anything, to be above the average. I suppose 
you bad a good character with each of them, 
Jonathan ¢” 

* Tt’s sweethearts, that’s what is really the 
matter, Sir Jasper,” said. Jonathan, tartly. 
They've each got at least one, and it’s ag much 
as I can do to prevent you from being eaten out 
of ‘ouse and.’ome by.a lot of followers as ought 
never to. ba allowed to come. within a mile of the 
place. Yesterday I found the village policeman 
of all. people a-prowling. round the kitchen 


entrance, and.I sent bim off in.double-quick time, | 


You may have met him, Sir Jasper, for you were 
coming up the avenue.as he went down |” 

‘*T remember meeting the policeman |” replied 
the Baronet, with a amile, ‘and I fancied that 
he looked rather sheepisb,"’ 











| 











No wonder!” aaid Jonathan grimly, “ when 
he was carrying the best part of a leg of mutton 
with him. You dou’t know, Sir Jasper, what I 
have to go through every day with them femaies, 
you don’t, indeed.” 

Sir Jasper'a hearty laugh, and his inability te 
take a serious view of the matter, rendered his 
attenipt at consolation very unsatisfactory to 
Jonathan. 

The old butler found himself in s decided 
minority, for both Sir Jasper and Jack Dalmahoy 
had, as it were, goue over to the enemy, and left 
him quite alone, 

It was eurprising to remark how frequently 
Jack contrived to spend a few days at Deane 
Court now that Sir Jasper was not ita only 
oceu pam, 

His ordinary studies were a: often as posaible 
laid on one side to admit of his attention being 


| concentrated upou a cew object of interest that 


aavourad, if the truth must be told, more of love 
than medicine. 

The Baronet did no fail 
quency of his nephew's visits. 

He deemed it but natural, however, that 
young people should like to be together, while 
the fesliug that existed between them, might, 
after all, contain no deeper elements than mutual 
friendship, and similarity of taste or opinion. 

So dack came and went at will, devoting 
himeel? chiefly to Mabe! during those flying visits 
to which, unknown to him, ehe looked iorward ee 
eagerly. 

So che Gret time in hia life, Jack Daimahoy, the 
hero of many flirtations, was really in love, and 
Cupid reigned supreme, where Sir Jasper fondly 
hoped that platonic affection eloue existed, 

"Have you enjryed your ride!” be inquired, 
ashe helped Mabel to dismount from the bay 
mare that Sir Jasper had placed at her disposal, 

‘Yes, very much,” she replied laughingly, 
stroking the bay's sleek, glosey neck the while, 
‘aithough you compelled me to gallop nearly the 
whole way ab a break-neck pace that would have 
horrified Auntie or Sir Jasper had they med ua.” 

"T don’t know of a more delightful sensation 
than that caused by a brisk gallop on a clear, 
bright mornivg,” said Jack undauntedly. “Jt 
has brought the roses to your cheeks, ab apy 
rate, and rendered you a little more distractingly 
lovely than usual,” 

“ A poet and a medics! student combined !” 
retorted Mabel, with aun air of demure mischief. 
What. shall we bear of next, I wonder, 1k 
thought your profession wos far too prosaic to 
permit of your making euch flowery seutences, 
Mr. Dalmahoy ! ” 

“T think it isa great deal too bad of you to 
laugh at me in this manner, and to nip my poetic 
genius in the bud,” said Jack, indignanily. 
* You are worae than the Quarterly Renew. In 
return for the snubbing I have just received at 
your banda [ shall expect you to walk across the 
park with me, and pay a visit to the interestiog 
patient I prescribed for yesterday, Farmer Mullin’e 
old cow. He was kind enough to say that [ 
might. do as well as the ‘vet,’ whose absence 
procured for me tle distinguished patronage in 
question, I should like just to kuow how the 
‘case’ is going on.” 

“ Let us go, by all means,” said Mabel, gravely, 
gathering up the ample folds of her riding-habit 
in her small dog-skin gloved band. “An 
important patient is a great advantage for o 
young beginner. I only hope that she has 
suffered vo relapse since yesterday.’ 

Side by side they crossed the park, and Jack 
Dalmahoy, anxious to make the best of auch o 
good opportunity, determined to put his fate 
boldly to the test, since his love for Mabel had 
reached a atage that hardly admitted of further 
concealment or delay. 

“Teuppose our pleasant walks and ridea are 
numbered now,’ he remerked, rather sadly. 
“T, ah least, shall regret them more than @ 
little,” 

‘'Why should they be numbered!” the 
inquired, quickly. “ You surely do not think of 
leaving England?” 

© Certainly not,” replied Jack. ‘‘ What I mean 
is, that Sir Jasper will soon invite some of the 
county peopis to meet you and Miss Hammond. 
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In return you will have to accept their invita- 
tion, and you will coon be Jost sight of 
in a whirl of engagements, while I shall be no- 
where 

“Poor fellow!” raid Mabel, with a smile; 
“sou are greatly to be- pitied, Allow me to 
inform you, however, that I do not care much 
for society ; and that penniless girls are not 
as 2 rule, much in request among county people.” 

Mabel,” he continued earnestly, imprisoning 
her disengaged hand in his own as he spoke, “ do 
you care enough for me to wait until I have 
carved out a fortune for us both, and so won the 
right to ask you to becotue my darling wife? 
Kemember, I beseech you, that the happiness of 
my whole life depends upon your answer.” 

“I cannot think of such things yet,” she 
replied, with drooping eyes and saddened tone. 
“You don’t know how dear my father was to 
me, Jack; althongh other people blamed and 
found fault with him. The memory of my 
loss is etill too fresh for me to carry it beneath 
ther interests, no matter how close and dear they 
may ve." 

**At least you will give me some word of 
encouragement,” pleaded Jack; ‘* and then I 
will say no roore for the present, It is a very 
trying thing, Mabel, dearest, when you ought 
to be ‘rdcing various complaints to their re- | 
spective sources to find that you are unable to 
get beyond the anatomy of your own heart! 
Won't you give me just a little hope to go on 
with?” 

Well, if it takes you twenty years to 
wake that fortune you spoke of juss now, 1 
wil! wait for you, since I care for no one else,'® 
she said, shyly, but frankly. ‘Does tbat satiafy, | 
yout’ 

it must have satisfied him very well indeed 
for he made no protest against it; and they 
sealed the bargain with something that was 
nod sealing-wax, although it made their lips 
achere very closely together for a brief space of 
tuae. 

The visit to Mullin’s sick cow was a long 
me, and yet the patient proved herself to be 
going on in a satisfactory manner, which rendered | 
the jepgth of the medical man’s stay all the more | 
unaccountable. 

While emoking hie cigar in the grounds that | 
night, and thinking over the pleasant events of | 
ihe day, Jack Dalmahoy caught sight of a man 
aud woman eogaged in earnest conversation | 
beneath one of the tall trees in the avenue. | 
While be was still at some distance from them 
they separated, the man going towards the lodge | 
gates, and the women returning swiftly in the | 
direstion of the house. 

Her tall, slender form was enveloped from 
head to foot ina thick, dark cloak, and as she 
caught sight of Jack coming towards her in the 
starlight, she turaed away from him, and ran 
towards the Couct with the ewiftness of a etartled 
deer. 

‘One of the maid-servante, I suppose!” he 
emarked to himself, as she vavished from sight 
among the trees; “and yet I don’b remember 
having seen one with such a graceful, well- 
developed form as that among them. That 
fellow was her lover beyond a doubt, and she 
was afraid leet I should betray their interview 
to old Jonathan if I chanced to recognize her, 
Ecould hardly be capable of such a mean act, 
sioce I happen to be rowing in the same boat 
woyself,”’ 





eee 





CHAPTER IL. 


ALTHOUGH he felt almost ashamed to acknow- | 
ledg> the ‘act even to himself, Sir Jasper Deane’s 
opinions respecting the fair sex had undergone a 
comp'ste transformation since Mabel Hammond 
and her aunt had taken up their residence at 
Deane Court. 

They had unconsciously brought fresh and 
influential forces to bear upon his life, while a 
strange, deep happiness, never before experienced 
fo such intensity, came, like an Indian summer, | 
to gisdden hie hitherto sombre and loveless | 
existence, 

Little by little his old opinions wavered and 





| loss of the estate very much to heart, I'll make 


| was uppermost in his mind. 


| assert iteelf in real earnest. I drink to the 





grew uncertain. Then they vanished altogether, 
to be replaced by others far more reasonable and 
satisfactory in their oature, 

He recognized at length the folly he had 
been guilty of in condemning all women 
because one had played him false. He even 
went so far as to admit that loyal, loving 
women were perhaps to be found in every 
clase and under every condition. Sir Jasper’s 
changed opinions had only been arrived at after 
a close study of one of the two ladies then 
residing under his roof, and for whom his 
first feelings of liking and admiration were 
quickly being transformed into absolute, positive 
love. 

Ali uph the Baronet wae quite conscious as 
to the existence of his newly-awakened passion 
for a very charming woman, he was extremely 
diffident about putting it into words, He 
possessed an unusually small share of self-con- 
fidence; and the fact that he was both 
wealthy and good-looking did not ‘tend to 
enhance his valour in his own eyes to apy 
great extent, 

He regarded himself in the light of an 
uninteresting, iaciturn book-worm, quite desti- 
tute of the qualities that appeal most forcibly 
to a woman's heart; and on that account he 
shrank from waking « formal declaration 
of love to the object of hie affection, lest, 
after all, a second disappointment should await 
him, 

And there was yet another reason why he 
ehould hesitate before asking the woman he 
loved to share hie life. Jack Dalmahoy, his 
favourite nephew, had always been taught to 
regard himself as heir-presumptive to Deane 
Court. Would it be altogether fair to the 
young man to blight all his expectations by 
taking a wife, and thus rendering the arrival 
of a son and heig extremely probable ? 

“T know what I will do,” thought the 
sorely-perplexed Baronet, a few days atter the 
one on which Mabel’s promise had made Jack 
radiantly beppy. “I'll take Jack into my 
confidence. if he doesn’t perceive anything 
absurd in the idea of a man of my age getting 
married, and if he doesn’t take the subsequent 





the plunge, and get ber to say yes or no to my 
proposal, Anything {s better than suspense. 
Yes, I'll consuit Jack. If he’s young, he’s clever 
and sharp-witted; and in the event of my | 
really getting married I shal! not forget to | 
compensate him well for the loss which that | 
important change in my plans must needs | 
involve upon him.” 

When Mabel and her aunt had retired to their | 
own rooms that night, and the Bayonet, with 
Jack Dalmahoy, were safely ensconced in the | 
smoking-room, free from all fear of interruption, | 
tue former threw the tip of his third cigar iow 
the fire, and plunged boldly into the subject that 








“ Jack, my boy,” he began abruptly, with a 
queer, conacious look upon his handsome, kindly 
face, “ what would you say if you were actually 
to hear that ] had renounced my un- 
favourable opinions about women, and that I had 
even gone so far as to entertain some remote 
idea of getting married '” 

“I should say that you were getting wiser as 
you grew older,” replied Jack, readily. ‘* Uncle 
Jasper, with ali due reepect, I beg leave to call 
you a prefound bumbug. You have never really 
been a woman-hater, although you imagined 
yourself to beone, Your nature is too sound at 
the core for that, and now it is begiuning to 


health of the future Lady Deane.” 

“Tt is very good of you, Jack, to take it in 
this way,” said Sir Jasper, gratefully, ‘ Most 
men would have regarded such asuggestion on 
my part from a different point of view had they 
been brought up to regard the estate as their 
ow. property in the future. My marriage may 
be the means of preventing you from ever coming 
inte possession of Deane Court.” 

“Tam not such a mean hound as to wish you 





to keep single all the days of your life in order 
that I may etep into your shoe when you are 


gone,” replied Jack, with unaffe. sd beartinese, | 


while he endeavoured to stifle a slight feeling of 
disappointment in its birth. 

It would never be in his power now to make 
Mabel the mistress of Deane Court. But then 
she cared so little for rank avd riches, that the 
loss Sir Jasper’s marriage would entail upon 
them did not — so overwhelming to the 
young man after all. 

"You shall never want for anything, Jack,” 
continued the Baronet, “and when you marry I 
shall settle so much upon you and your wife, 
You will feel a desire to ranger ‘yourself like 
other men of your age.” 

“One confidence deserves another,” replied 
Jack, lighting a fresh cigar, and mixing himself 
another soda-and-brandy. Perhaps I may have 
a litte affaire de ceeur of my own-to bring under 
your notice presently, Uncle Jasper. I am now 
waiting to hear the name of the lady upon whom 
your choice has fallen.” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you if you'll 
promise to keepmy communicationa strict secret 
for the present,” said the.Baronet. ‘* You see, 
dear boy, I am naturally rather. difiident, and 
since I have not directly asked the lady in ques- 
tion to become my wife I do not wish my inten- 
ded proposal to reach her by any side wind. Ae 
we happen to live under the same roof such a 
ching would be extremely awkward and em- 
barrassing.”’ 

“ How much longer are you going to keep me 
in theagonies of suspense {”’ inquired Jack, rather 
impatiently. '' I want the name, and nothing but 
the name will satisfy me.” 

“‘T hope you woo’t thiok that Ihave made a 
decided aas of myself, Jack,” ssid his uncle, 
‘when I tell you that I have fallen deeply in 
love with Mabel Hammond.” ‘ 

‘The deuce you have! Oh, indeed!” stam- 
mered Jack, sitting bolt upright in hie chair, 
while a very disagreeable sensation of coming 
trouble mane heart. “ Do you thiuk that 
she is likely to accept you, Uncle Jasper i” 

“That is hardly a fair question,” said Sir 
Jasper, with a smile; “but, judging from her 
manner towards me lately, I think 1 may ven- 
ture to indulge the hope that my wooing will be 
crowned With success.” 

* You are hardly the sort of man to meet with 
a refusal from any woman in her senses,” re- 
marked Jack, with oa great deal of suppressed 
bitterness in his voice, “A rich, good-looking 
bachelor need not go begging for a wife,” 

“Y threw out a very strong hint to her yes- 
terday concerning my intentions,” continued 
the Baronet, in happy ignorance of his nephew's 
decidedly unpleasan! frame of mind, ‘‘and she 
took it in good part; that is to say, she did not, 
either by word or look make any attempt to 
discourage or repulse me. I know that some 
disparity existe between us In point of age ; but 
not enough to prevent us from coming together 
as man and wife, and living happily after- 
wards,” 

“ He is foriy, and she is eighteen |” thought 
Jack with a mental shudder. “ Some disparity 
in point of age is rather a mild way of putting 
it, Ob, Mabel, Mabel! how cruelly have I beer 
deceived in you |” 

But Jack was proud, and though his heart 
ached sorely, he only permitted himeelf to 


say,— 

of Ob, you will ‘worry slong’ together quite 
as comfortably as the majority of married people 
do, Uncle Jasper, in spite of the fact that your 
bride happens to be somewhat younger thar 
yourself,” ; 

“'T hope we shall!” replied Sir Jasper, with 
an expression of quiet, intense happiness rest- 
ing upon his face, as he gazed steadily into the 
depths of the glowing coals, “1 shall weigh my 


fate in the balance very soon, Jack, for I am’ 


anxious to know the best or the worst that is in 
store for me, May Heaven grant a more pros- 
perous ending to this, my second love affair, than 
the first could boast of ; but whether I write 
myself bachelor or Benedick, Deane Court will 
always be your home, my boy, until you establish 
one of your own.” . 
“You are very kind!” said Jack, dryly, “ but 
I chall mot make avy extensive claims on your 
hos: itality, eince I think of starting for America 
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when once I have passed my exam, My good 
wishes, however, will always be yours.” 

“JT know it, Jack!” replied the Baronet, 
“There has always been a good understanding 
between us from the time when you were asmail 
boy with a wonderful talent for getting into 
mischief ; witness the day when you climbed the 
old elm-tree, with Jovathan’s best wig in your 
hand, and left it hanging upon the topmost 
bough. Bat what were you saying just now 
about a love affair of your own, that you in- 
tended to acquaint me with?” 

“Oh, they were but idle words!" said Jack 
Dalmahoy, quietly. ‘Love is an expensive 
luxury, which I cannot afford to go in for at 
preseat. What woman would dream of bestow- 
ing her hand and heari upon # poor medical stu- 
dent while wealthy husbands and fashfonable 
weddings are yet within the bounds of poasi- 
bility # I have outlived all such arcadian no- 
tions,” 

“Don’t be cynical, Jack,” said his uncle, re- 
provingly, “‘You are too young to adopt that 
tone in éarnest, and you don’t belong to the 
biasé, smooth-faced idiots of tender age who 
make an exhibition of theraselves in every ball- 
room, and who enjoy life just as keenly as any 
one elee if the truth were known.” 

“J shail be worn-out in another sense of the 
word if I stay up all nigho talking and smoking !"’ 
replied Jack, with a poor attempt at a laugh, as 
he rose from his easy chair. 

“Thope your wooing will be attended by every 
success, Uncle Jasper, and that your bride may 
prove to be all that your fancy painted her. I 
need hardly wish you pleasant dreams, since they 
are sure to come of their own accords.” 

Poor Jack! He did not seem to be in a hurry 
to go to béd when he reached his room, He drew 
up the blind, letting in a flood of pure silvery 
moonlight, and then he eat down by the window 
with his pale face buried in his hands to reflect 
upon the unwelcome facts that had so recen‘ly 
been brought under his notice. 

He could hardly realise as yet, that Mabel— 
his Mabel—had been capable of encouraging Sir 
Jasper’s matrimonial advances, and giving, as it 
were, a tacit consent to them. He had placed 
euch boundless faith in her love, and the promise 
she had given him only a few days before, that it 
was hard indeed to believe that she had already 
croken the latter in favour of cnother and a far 
wealthier claimant. ~ 

Aud yet the evidence against her was so 
pitilessly clear, Jack fancied that he could 
read the events of the last few days pleinly 
enough, 

_ Mabel had accepted his own offer of love in all 
sincerity, or, ab least, with a certain amount of 
real pleasure. 

Then Sir Jasper’s unexpected overtures had 
been made; and, pleased and surprised at the 
idea of having such a wealthy lover 2b her feet, 
the had thrown Jack on one side with as little 
ceremony as she would have bestowed upon a 
worn-out glove, 

A poor nephew could weigh but little in the 
matrimonial scale when his rich uncle filled the 
other, ready to bring it down with a bang. 

“Tl leave this confounded place to-morrow, 
and go back to town,” he said to himself moodily 
at the end of a long, bitter reverie, ‘I’ve been 
bard hit by a mercenary little coquette, whom I 
mistook for a true loving girl. But J shall get 
over it in time, and, at any rate, she shall not 
witness my disappointment, . 

“Before I go a understanding shall 
take place between us, I will confront her with 
the evidence of her own double dealing, and hear 
what she has to say in return, Then I’l! make 
myeelf scarce at Deane Court for a long while to 
come, since Mabel will hardly care to encouater 
me again, when once ber deceitful conduct has 
been brought home to her in the plainest 
terms, 

“Poor, generous-hearted Uncle Jasper! He 
deserves a better wife than beautiful, merceuary 
Mabel Hammond will make him. She is eure to 
80 down to the village on some errand or other 
tomorrow morning, and then I shall bave an 
opportunity to unburden my mind, and to 
enjoy ('}@ last conversation with my falee love. 





To think that she, whom J imagined to be the 
very soul of innocence, could act so basely, It's 
enough to make a fellow turn woman-hater on 
his own account, and abandon all faith in woman 
for ever and a day.” 


4 
CHAPTER IV, 


Jack DaLManoy's conjecture turned out to be 
perfectly correct. On the next morning Mabel 
went by herself to the village to obtain some 
silke and wools that she required for crewel-work, 
and to visit some of the old and infirm people 
who received alms from the Master of Deane 
Court. 

By takiyg « short cut across the park he 
managed to intercept her just where the high 
road sloped gently down towards the picturesque 
village. 

She glanced shyly at him as be came towards 
her, while a smile of welcome lurked iu her soft 
dark eyes, 

Was it possible, Jack asked himeelf bicterly, 
that this girl who met him without any shade of 
confusion or embarrassment in her manner could 
really entertain the idea of throwing him over in 
favour of a wealthy and titled suitor so soon after 
promising to become his wife, when once he had 
made enough money to provide a, suitable home 
for her j 

She looked so pure, so innocent, so free from 
any tinge of worldliness as her dark eyes met 
his frankly, while her lovely face glowing with 
exercise and the north wind’s bracing kiss, 
bespoke a delight occasioned by their meeting 
that she did not attempt to conceal from her 
lover. 

Was he labouring under some wretched mis- 
take that a few explanatory words would sufiice 
to clear up for ever?, Mabel's reply to his 
accusation would soon settle the uncertainty one 
way or another. 

“*PThou art so near and yet so far!’” she 
quoted so merrily, as Jack stood for a moment 
steadfastly regarding her from the other side of 
the tall fence that divided oneend of Sir Jasper’s 
park from the high road, 
a little farther along, if you wish, like a eecond 
Dick Turpin, to take to the road.” 

But Jack, with never a smile on his face, 
swung himeelf lightly over the fence, and walked 
along the road by her side in perfect silence, 


Although he longed to put an end to the painful | 


suspense that pervaded his whole being, he 
dreaded the result of the questions he was about 
to ask so much that he could hardly muster up 
suficient courage to commence hi: inquisition. 
Certainly no Grand Inquisitor of old Spaia had 
ever felt so terribly ill at ease when in the pre- 
sence of a supposed culprit | 

“How silent you are this morning!” Mabel 
remarked, with some surprice, as the change in 
his manner attracted her attention, “ What ie 
the matter Jack? Are you pining fur London 
air and London society already ?” 

Mabel,” he began, abruptly turning round 
upon her with so much vehemence that she fairly 
started. ‘Are you so unfortunate as to lack 
both heart and conecience? I fear it must be 
80, or you would not venture to address me in 
the old familiar strain, and allow your glance to 
meet mine so frankly, after what has occurred. 
Perhaps you think that I am still unacquainted 
with the duplicity of which you have been guilty 
towards me; but in that case you are greatly 
mistaken. The manner in which you bave seen 
fit to keep, or rather to break the promise made 
so recently, and with so much apparent fervour 
and sincerity is no secret to me!” 

Jack Dalmahoy’s last faint hope that he had 
been wrongly informed regarding her faithless- 
nesa, that she might be able indignautly to refute 
the ‘charge brought against her vanished as he 
glanced at her face from which all the delicate 
bloom had fied, leaving it deadly pale; while a 
timid beseeching look. of conscious guilt shone in 
her large tear-filled eyes, which, veiled by their 
long drooping lashes, no lovger dared to meet his 
earnest geze, 

“Oh, Jack, don’t be too hard upon me!” she 
eaid, imploringly, ‘* You cannot tell how sorely 





“You will find a gate | 





| I was tempted before I gave way, and broke the 


promise so earnestly made, and which, at the 
time, I really intended to keep, Iam uot trying 
to excuse myself; but your anger is more than 
I can bear.” 

“Tf you fear it so much it is strange that you 
should act in a way that must needs arouse it!” 
he replied, sternly. ‘You are right in not 
attempting to palm any excuses off upon me, 
since they would only serve to add contempt to 
the other unenviable feelings that I already 
entertain towards you !"” 

“You are very merciless!” she said, slowly, 
the teare coursing down her pale face as she 
spoke, “ And yet I know that, to one so honour- 
able as yourself, my conduct must appear wrong 
and unprineipled in the extreme. May i ask if 
you have informed Sir Jasper of my broken 
promise, Mr. Dalmahoy ?” 

“No!” said Jack, coldly, “my uncle will 
never learn your true character from me, The 
painful task of undeceiving him shall be left to 
yourself or others, for petty spite or retalis*ion 
finds no favour in my eyes.” 

“YT thank you, for even this concessio. 
Mabel replied, humbly, but with an evident alr 
of relief. “I do not deserve it at your hands ; 
but I am very grateful for it nevertheless, 
Perhaps, some day, } may even muster up 
enough courage to confess my shortcomiugs to 
Sir Jasper ; but at present for certain reasons, I 
I dare not do go,” 

“T can understand that such a confession 
might prove detrimental to your own prospects 
in the immediate future |’’ Jack retorted, in » 
tone of unconcealed contempt! Why, the 


heartless, mercenary girl actually permitted him - 


to witnees her delighn on hearing that Sir Jasper 
hadmod been made acquainted with her deceit- 
ful, faithless conduct! The poor lover she had 
jilted apparently went for nothing in her sight, 
since the rich one she hoped to secure had not 
been prejudiced against her, Any Jisplay of fin 
feeling must, he told himeelf, be lost upon such » 
being. 

“I was thinking more of /is prospects than 
my own,” she observed, with a sudden paintu 
flush, for Jack’s answer had hit the target. “A 


few words from you, Mr, Dalmahoy, would be 


sufficient to bring great trouble upon us both 
and it is generous of you to maintaia silesce 
upon what must always be a very unpleasant! 
subject.” 

“I think we need hardly prolong the present 
conversation!” he replied, while anger, wounded 
love, and reluctant condemation struggled in 
his breast for the mastery, “Your own act 
has parted us for ever, and you can hardly 
expect me to take much interest in the future, 
a very glad one no doubt, to which you are 
looking forward, My visit to Deane Court ends 
to-day, aince you and I could not go on mecting 
each other in the usual manner‘ under such 
widely different circumstances. Miss Hammond, 
I wish you good morning, and good-bye!” 

“Jack, dear Jack, how can you speak to me 
so cruelly?” she said, imploring!y, as she placed 
one little trembling hand upon his sleeve to 
detain him. ‘At least say that you forgive me 
before.you go, or I shail lose my reason, Hf 
you could only have heard the pitiful story he 
told me, and how persistently he pleaded before 
I even thought of breaking my promise, Re. 
member whab a strong claim he bas upon my 
love. Ican hardly refuse to give him the hel; 
and sympathy of which he stands in ueed, when 
he aske me for them, although I am obliged to 
destroy wy own happiness in so doing. I feared. 
that, when once you knew ail, your anger would 
be great, but I did not think you would judge 
me quite so harshly.” 

“You measured my nature by your own, | 
suppose,” Jack replied, quietly; ‘snd thus 
imagined ft to be somewhat shallow. You 
cannot deceive me by concealing your mercenary, 
ambitious motives under a cloak of assumed 
generosity and self-sacrifice, I will try to 
forgive your conduct, Mabel, although it hav 
made havoc of my life; but to forget it is at 
present impossible, Once more, I wish you 
good-bye |!” 

Not daring to meet the pleading, sorrowful 
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tyes sated to his own, lest his fortitude | received, and the stormy emotions of sorrow and | Barouet’s generosity had provided for his guest, 
shoa fail } a at the last moment, Jack Dal- despair that had overwhelaed her. while the imitation stained-glaes win iow threw 
ashoy turned hastily away from Mabel, and She went to the little shop and purchased her | rich splashes of colour—gold an? crimson and 
reiraced his footsteps in the direction of Deane | siike and wools, taking whatever the shopkeeper | purple~over them all. 

Var. offered her, aiuee old gold and olive-green were ‘I declare your frst effort at window-decora- 

He f oth angry and miserable as he | alike to her just then. tion, Miss Hammond, to be @ great success,” 
stvode along the dreary road, bordered on either | She visited the old people and listened | Jack remarked, as he threw himeelf into a 
sive by lcafess hedgerows, his thoughts still | patiently to their garrulous talk, with a little | lounging chair at her invitation. “One could 

ei} upog Mabel's inexplicable behaviour, | wistful envy at her heart the while, tothink how | hardly tell your stained glses from the real 

10 spite of m resolve to bauish her from | much nearer, in all probability, they were to | article, it is so cleverly done.” s 
, the futtive to embrace | death than she herself could hope to be ~~she “I think [ shailtry my hand next upon some 
mor? personal or bewitching than hard maight yet have to live through so many | of those bare, cold-looking windows in church, 
| barren loveless years, that make me shudder whenever! look at them?” 

Daly a day two ago he would have staked | The mild, commonplace remarks of the village | Miss Hammond replied, with a emile, “It wild 

te upon her love aud fidelity. Now, by | doctor, @ nervous young atau who wore spec- | be quiteamact of charity to fill them with saintly 
ho own confession, he knew her to be a charm- | tacles, and who had been nick narsed “Old Gig- $ forms and rich glowing colours. ‘Tennyson telle 
litle coguette, accepting the attentions of | lamps” on that accoumd by the irreverend youths | us thah ‘things econ are mightier than things 
ob2 wan josh to keep her hand in til! another | of the village, even breught a faimt smile to her j heard,’ and I quite agree with him. Instruction, 
ud a more eligible parti entered the lists | lipe. whether réligious or gecular, can be imparted even 
agenet him, Never again would he place his} But on her return te Deane Court the severe | rsore successfully by means of the-eye than the 


saaged happiness in the hands of a woraan, for 
ber (o play battledore and shutilecock with it at 


On reac hiug Deane Court Jack went straight 


to his own room and packed his portmanteau, 

i he careluily destroyed some original verses 

writt on perfumed tinted paper, and dedi- 

d To Mabel, the Love of my Life,” the 

composition of which had cost him more than 
fy 


®, for Jack was 
yiug Lousemaid to come 
y eftor!, in which fervent 
for bad rhyme and shock- 





he 1 finished his pack 
downstairs to Sir J 


“pers atudy and; 


no poet, and | 


ng Jack went | 


juainted | 


restraint she had place? upom herself suddenly 
| gave way, and she broke into a’ passionate fit of 
I weeping when within the safeshelter of her own 
| room, 

“TI expeeted to receive some reproach from 
| him,” she sobbed. ‘I hava: lived iu daily dread 
|} of thia discovery, but I little thought how 
| severely he would condemn mo, Ob, Jack, Jack, 
| you have broken my heart, and he cares not 
/ what I mag have to guffer so-long oe is own 
| selfish wants are supplied. IF wonder what his 
latest deraanda comsist of |” 

With these words she openeda letter addrensed 
to “ M. E..” which she had called for at she poet- 
efice on her way back, and glauced auickly 
through she contents. A resuest for meney 


err. 
“Pray be careful what you are about,” Jack 
remarked, gravely. ‘* The psopie arownd here are 
apt toregard any innovation with dislike, nob to 
} sayauspicion, If yougive them painted windows 
} aruraour will soomgo round to the effect that you 
} are in league with the Jesuits, ami that the Pope 
himssif will eshoftiy arrive at Deane Court on a 
B Visit.” 

“Oh, 1 will wot shock their prejudices,” said 
Miss Hammond, confidently. ‘3 only want to 
teach them the meoaing of ‘ sweetness and light.’ 
Mr. Dalmahoy,’”’ she continued, in @ more earnest 
tone, ‘‘L hope yov will uot. deem me oilicious or 
inquisitive when you hear what 7? am about to 
say, since & feeling of sincere friendship alone 
proopts me in saying ie, I fancy that you are 
in some kind of trouble, aad that your hastily. 
planned departure is more or less connected with 
I do not wish to foree your confi- 
dence, but I should very mach like; if possible, 
and s woman is generally the 





and troubles are in question.” 
Had Jack been an older man he might have 
hesitated before confiding hiy woes to another 


that gentiemac with his contemplated lepar must have met her ey 98, for she took » five- 
Ir, = | pound note that formed part of her quarteriy 
“ What, goiae to-day, Jack! inquired the | Allowance from Sir Jasper out of her desk, and 
Rarovet, wil aly of surprise, “I thought | P&» it in se envelope with a sheet of paper, on | this trouble, 
you intended to give us the benefit of your | Wich she had written a few wordsin peacil : 
society for another fortnight, What has induced , Taensummoniag all her powers of self-con- | to assist you , t 
you to alter yoar plans 1 _ trol to her aid, she went down to the dining- { most lenient. coufeseor when masculine failings 
“ Oh, it is high tine that I went back te towr — wo 7m ace eegnees Sir Jaeper at lancheon. 
to cram for my examination ff I want to pasa | duck to her relief Jack Dalmahoy wae aot ee 
well,” Jack replied, somewhat lamely el'eg | ote — » ee eee — * be 
had a long holiday, and uow I mean to go im for had made sone excuse and gore-to-the Ractory erson, 


bard work, 
“ Of course, that is ali very well in its way,” 


i instead. 





eaid the Baronet, rather doubtfully; “but are! 


you quite sur 
nigho bas had no 


I bad been the means of driving y< 
Deane Court.” 

™ Why should your engagement with Mabel 
Hammond affect my movements io any 
way?” returned Jack, with well assumed 
indifference. ‘' You are growing fancify!, Uncle 

sper,” 

“You know that, under any circumstances, 

sane Court will always be your home, 
boy,” continued Sir Jasper, earnestly. “ You 
allude to my engagement as a settled fact, but 
i have not formally proposed tc Mabel yet, 
remember.” 

“When you do she will accept you, sure as 
date,” said Jack, who was in that agreeable frame 
of wind which prompts 2 man to take a spiteful 
pleasure in aggravating his own sense of misery. 
“You muat let me know how your woving speeds 
aud I shall expect to be present, later on, at the 
wudding.” 

“You ahall be my best man,” replied Sir 
Jasper, unconscious of the pain he was inflicting, 
aud really pleased to think that Jack was in no- 
wise annoyed by his matrimonial projects, “ What 
Jonathan will «ay when he hears that [ am about 
to give a mistress to Deane Court, I hardly dare 
to imagine. Perhaps you would not mind 
breaking the news to him when the proper time 
comes, Jack ?” 

"Ob, not in the least!” said Jack, defiantly, 
as he left the study and prowled inte the empty 
drawing-room with a muttered regret that no 
train would leave the little dead and alive 
country station for town until the evening. 

After Jack had heft her Mabel continued on 
her errand to the village almost mechanically. 
She felt stunned and well-nigh incapable of 
collected thought, owing to the shock she had 


, Jack, that what I said to you laat | 
share in causiug your departure? | 
sould indeed feel sorry to think that, indirectiy, | 


away from | waa destined to drag yet another individaal iato 


dear | 


OHAPTER V. 
Barone leaving Deane Courb Juck Balwahoy 


the bog of misunderstanding and cross-purpose 
in which be himself happened to be floundering. 

Mise Kiammond had aot failed to romark his 
| displeased manner and cynical speeches during 
| the day, while his suddenly announced departure 
} went still further to convince her that something 
| was very much amiss with the usually light- 
| hearted and high-spirited young medical student. 
| Like many other people Miss Hammond felt 
| strangely attracted towards Jack, whom she re- 
| garded very much in the light of a younger 
| brother. She knew that he possessed no female 
confidant in the shape of mother or sister, and 
she longed to ascertain the cause of his trouble, 
and, if possibie, to help him before he bade adieu 
to Deane Court, 

“(Can you spare me a few minutes from the 
time still at your diaposa), Mr. Dalmahoy ?” 
she inquired, pleasantly, when she happened to 
meet Jack in the corridor later on, “I want 
your opinion upon a work of art that I have 
just completed. One of the windows in my 
| private eitting-room looks om to the back en- 
trance, and to shut out the undesirable view I 
have filled it in with a very good imitation of 
stained-glass. It imparts quite a. medimval 
| appesrance to the room; all I hopeis that it 
will prove lasting,” 

Jack, who wished above all things to avoid a 
iéte-d-téete with Mabel, willingly followed Miss 
Hammond to the pretty little sitting-room that 
| Sir Jasper seemed bent upon, filling with costly 
and luxurious objects, 

Japanese screens and lacquer, South Kensing- 
ton tapestries, quaint little Dundee and Queen 
Anne tables, exquisitely carved cabinets filled 
with old china, and great bowls of hothouse 
flowers were among the pleasang things which the 


ee 














I But Miss Hemmond was. an elegant, 
charming woman, while Jack possessed that in- 
stinctive craving for sympathy thes distinguishes 
most young people, especially whea they are in 
trouble, 

“Things are all wrong with me, and I am 
more sinned against than sinnigg,” he replied, 
moodilg, crossing one leg over the other and 
tuggiog violently at his thick moustache the 
while, “Since you wish to know whab my. 
trowble consists ef, Miss. Hammond, and you are- 
kind enough to feel interested in such an un- 
lucky beggar as myeelf, I will sequaint you with 
it. Only you must firet promise not to mention 
it to a living soul.” 

‘* Blind premises sre very rash things to von- 
sure upon,’ said Miss Hammond, gently, “hut 
whatever you tell me shall not be repeated.” 

“Well, then, I wa: foolish enough to. fall 
deeply in love with your niece, Mies Hommond, 
soon after her arrival at Deane Court,” continued 
Jack. “Only a few days ago I asked her. to be- 
come my wife, after a few years of woiting, and 
she readily consented.” , 

“ She has not told me of her a a age”, ex- 
claimed Miss Hammond, wonderingly. “ From 
the time whea she was a child shobas never con- 
eealed anything from me before, I.cannot an- 
derstand such strange conduct on her. part ao 
ali,” 
* When I tell you that our short engagement 
is already at au end,” said Jack, bitterly, ‘you 
will acknowladge that it was hard!y worth while 
for Mabel to trouble you with any details 
respecting such a transitory affsir.” 

“In short, you have had a lover's quarrel,” 
replied Miss Hammond, with an air of amuse- 
ment. “You are both very mizerable in conse- 
quence, and you long ‘to make it up again,” as 
the children say, only your pride stands in the 
way of your doing 60. Am {not correct im my 
surmise |” 


* Not quite, althoagh I wish from my heart 
that you were,” he rejoined, with a weary, pain- 
| stricken look on his handsome high-bred face. 


We bave not quarrelled, but we ane hopelessly 
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separated.all the same, since Mabel has given me 
my congé that she may be free to encourage the 
attentions and subsequently hecome the wife of 
my uncle, Sir Jasper Deane.” ‘ 

“Sir Jasper Deane!” ejaculated Miss Ham- 
mond, with a little ery thah vaguely reminded 
Jack of some wounded creature in pain. 
“Surely he ie not—he cannot be in love with 
Mabel, while she would never consent to act so 
falsely towards you, Mr. Dalmaboy,” 

“Your affection for your niece naturally blinde 
you to her real character,” said Jack, coldly, “I 
have placed the matter beyond’ the reach of 
doubt, however, by taxing Mabel with her desire 
to break off our engagement, now that a more 
ambitious match is within her reach. She could 
not deny it, but took refuge in tears and vain 
excuses, Now, Miss Hammond, you know why 
I am anxious to leave Deane Court as soon as 
possible,” 

“Tt seems more like a dream than » reality,” 
Miss Hammond remarked, confusedly, while her 
ueual easy manner and graceful self-control 
sesmaed completely to have deserted-her. “ Mabel 
ia very dear tome, Mr. Dalmahoy, avd I have 
always found her to be the soul of truth and 
honour, People do not swerve over 80 quickly 
from one extreme to the other as a rule. Give 
me leave to repeab what you have just told me 
. wy niece, and to demand an explanation from 

er.” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Jack, aimost 
harshly, “ After once belug rejecred I will not 
throw myself at her feet aod sue for pity, even 
by proxy. The fact of Sir Jasper’s engagement 
will, I daresay, soon be made public, and then 
you will require no other proof to assure you ss 
to the truthfulness of my statement,” 

“Very well, I will remain silent, and I will 
make no effort to force Mabel’s confidence,” said 
Miss Hammond, wearily, “ As you say, it will 
alt come out in time,” 

“Tam afraid that my disclosure has given you 
& great deal of pain,” Jack remarked compas- 
sionately as he noticed the intense: pallor that 
had overspread ber delicate, clear-cut face, and 
the look of suffering in her large sefb eyes. 

“T am sorry for you, Mr. Dalmahoy,” she 
replied, with a forced smile, ‘and perhaps lam 
just a little sorry for myself as well. It will be 
® relief to me to think quietly overall that I 
have just heard, I shall eee you again before 
you go to say good-bye.” 

Lefts to herself. Miss Hammond rose quickly 
from her seat, and, crossing the room, took a 
long, earnest survey of ber own reflection in 
the large mirror that hung over the. marble 
mantelpiece, 

The face that met her gsve waa a very lovely 
one, none the less lovely becauce the first flush of 
youth hed giver place to the move refined and 
sprrituclle beauty thab. comes with advancing 


yeare, 
But Miss Hammond regarded ib coldly, with- 
out gaining either pieasure or confidence from 
the survey, 
Sir Jasper, whose manner bowards herself had 
of late seemed to grow more tender and lover-like 
ay by day, wae about to marry her riece 


The thought caused her great pain; and as 
yet she could hardly realise it in ail ite bitter 
intensity, . 

He had vever—never cared for her, she 
reflected sadly, and the kindness expressed in his 
bearing towards her bad only been a pale reflec- 
tion of the love he entertained for beautifal, 
winsome Mabel, 

What a wretched mistake she had made in 
allowing herself to think thab the Baronet had 
fallen love with a pale, fading woman of 
thirty instead of a blooming girl of eighteer. 

She did not blame Sir Jasper for passing her 
OF and throwing the bandkerchief to her lovely 
niece, 

In her humiliation and sorrow she felt that he 
could hardly have done otherwise, 

Al ed Miss Hammond had given her 
hey heart to Sir Jasper. Her heart had gone 
out to the handsome, courtly courteous country 
gentleman almost unconsciously, as it had never 
gone out to any other man before. 





She had even cherished a timid hope that it 
would eventually meet with a favourab'e return, 
when Jack's unwelcome news came upon her 
abruptly, and put an end to all such pleasant 
i reams, 

né thing alone was clear to her-—Sir Jasper 
must for ever be kept in ignorance of her at- 
tachment to hima. Should be become aware of 
it, and actually read her well-kept secret by 
means of some unguarded word or look, the 
finishing touch would be put to her present 
Bu , which was quite hard enough to bear 
without the addition of a painful exposure. 

She decided to cultivate a quiet, but decided 
reserve in her bearing towards Sir Jasper, while 
in pt ays sha would study to express for him 
gratitude and friendly feelings alone. 

Their old pleasant walks and talks must also 
by degrees be discontinued sivce she could hardly 
trust herself in the familiar companionship of the 
mun she loved, lest in some moment of strong 
emotion her secret should stand revealed. 

Jack, after having done a great deal of uncon- 
scious mischief, catculated to make himself and 
other people feel extremely miserable, left Deane 
Court in the evening and went back to town. 

He had wot been gone long before a gradual, 
but decided change made itself visible amon, the 
remaining inmates, who had previously been on 
such pleasant, familiar terms with each other. 

Mabel and Mies Hammond seemed no longer to 
have any sympathies in common, the former 
being anxious to avoid any confidential intercourse 
with the latter who naturally felt hurt and vexed 
by such strange conduct on the part of her 
favourite niece, 

Poor Sir Jasper, on hisvide, after racking his 
brains, could find only one reason to account for 
the frigid nature of theintercourse that now took 
place’ between himself and the once witty, agree- 
able, and obliging woman with whom he was 
deeply in love, He fancied that she must have 


pere his growing attachment, and then, vot | 


caring enough for him to encourage it, she had 
astumed a Frigid reserve in order to check his 
advances, and prevent them from taking the 
form of a proposal 

Miss Hammond still attended to many of his 
business matters, and did all fn her power to 
aesist him in hie studies, But she evidently 
strove to limit the conversation that took place 
between them to the most commonplace topics, 

She had always some excuse ready if Sir 
Jasper wished ber to go cub with him, and when 
there were no visitors present she frequently con- 
trived to slip away and leave him alone with 
Mabel. 

The Baronet’s heart ached as he pondered over 
these fnauspicious signa, while he was quite ia 
the dark regarding Mies Hammond’s real motive 
for treating him with eo much apparent un- 
kindness, 

He had been building so many castles in the 
air of late that it seemed hard to have them all 
come tumbling about his ears in ruins. But he 
was & true gentleman, aud since Miss Hammond 
looked upon him with disfavour he would not put 
his fate to the test or seek for any explanation, 
lest, by so doing, he should be the means of 
driving her from the only home that she, so 
lonely and friendless, could boast of. 

Jack Dalmahoy plodded ov meanwhile with a 
great deal of indignant energy. He took his 
degree without mueh difficulty, and Sir Jasper 
purchased for hira a good practice at the West- 
end. He had abandoned the idea of going to 
America, but never by any chance did the young 
doctor find his way to Deane Court. 

Sir Jasper sometimes commented upon his lor 
absence, but Jack always sheltered himself behin 
a perfect hailstorm of patients, from whom he 
could not, he declared, ged away, and.so nothing 
more could be done in the matter. 


(eres cae 


OHAPTER Vi. 


THe uncomfortable state of affairs then pre- 
veiling ab Deane Court ey have gone on for 
an indefinite period had not a severe and 
dangerous fit of illness contracted by Sir Jasper 








himself came, like a blessing in disgufee, to clear 
the atmosphere and let a ray of eunshine etrenin 
through the clouds which had so long overhurg 
the domestic eky. 

Sir Jasper, after being caught in a sudden 
storm, had imprudently neglected to chave+ 
his clothes immediately on reachinz home. A 
severe cold, followed by an acure atiack or 
bronchitis, was the result, 

The village doctor, perceiving the grave neture 
of the Baronet’s illness, telegraphed to a Londen 
physician, while, at Sir Jasper’s request, another 
telegrara was sent to Jack Dalmahoy, for he fe’t 
& natura! desire to see his favourite nephew yer 
once again ere the great curtain fel! between 
himself and the mysterious drama called life. 

Lyivg there, waiting a patiently aa he could 
for the young fellow’s arrival, Sir Jaspor ‘even 
smiled wistfully to himself as he thought over 
his second brief dream of married trappiness, and 
the disappointment that had followed it, To 
him the sudden change in Miss Hammond's 
manner had been tantamount to a wordless 
refusal, 

Love and marriage, he thought, sadly, were 
evidently not meant for him, and Jack, hand- 
some, merry Jack, would fill bie vacant place in 
a satisfactory manner, while Deane Court would 
own a new master—nothing more, 

Miss Hammond had, indeed, nursed him most 
tenderly during his illness, but he set her 
attention down as mere womanly ; ity and con. 
passion, wholly distinct from the highest motive 
of all—-namely, love. 

Jack meanwhile wav speeding towards Deane 
Court as fast as an express train could convey 
him thither, 

Only a few hours ago he had wondered to 
hirmmeelf why the news of his uncle’s engagement 
bad not yet been made public, and now he was 
hastening towards what, in al! probability, would 
prove to be Sir Jasper’s death-bed, 

It spoke volumes for the goodneva of Jack's 
nature that at euch a trying period in his 
existence he found himself honestly wishing for 
Sir Jasper’s recovery, while no greedy sutici- 
pations connected with the wealth that would 
become his in the event of the Baronet’s death 
occupied his mind. 

He was not alone in the first-class carriage into 
which he had been pushed by an energetic guard, 
just ag the train was on the point of leaving 
Charing Cross station, A weil-dressed dissipated 
looking young man sat opposite to him reading 
the Times. 

Jack quietly noticed the stranger’s defiant, 
aggressive bearing, while his wan, but stilt 
handsome face seemed strangely familiar to the 
young doctor, although he could not imagine 
why, as they had never met before, 

“Take a cigar?” Jack’s travelling companion 
inquired presently, holding out an elaborately 
embroidered cigar-case as he spoke, 

“Thanks, but I would rather not smoke just 
now,” he replied, “since I am on my way toa 
sick room, Iam only goivg as far as the nexb 
station.” 

“That happens te be my stopping-place a9 
well,” said the atranger, throwing a curious 
inquisitive look ab Jack that the latter cid not 
fail to remark. “Can you imagine how people 
manage to vegetate for a lifetime in such a 
dismal, deadly-lively little hole as the one we are 
both going to? A week spent there would render 
me a fit candidate for Bedlam.” 

“TJ don't suppose they find it dall,” es:d Jack, 
rather absently; ‘and Deane is & very picturesque 
8 > 

“ By-the-bye, I heard yesterday that Sir Jasper 
Deave, of Deane ‘Court, is seriously ill--net 
expected to live,” remarked the other, in 2 tone 
of suppressed anxiety. ‘In the event o! his 
death I suppose his nephew will come in for all 
the property. Lucky dog; I should like very 
well to exchange places with him.’ 

‘‘Sinee I happen to be Sir Jasper Deane’s 
nephew,” raid Jack, haughtily, “ I am not willing 
to diseuss euch a painful subject as my uncle's 
death, or its bearing upou my own prospects 
with an entire stranger.” 

“So you are Dr, Dalmahoy,” replied his com- 
panion, coolly, without offering any apology for 
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his previous ill-timed remark.. “ Well, in that 
case, we may become more intimately acquainted 
with each other before long, especially if your 
respected uncle happens to join the great 
majority instead of getting better, and taking 
& new lease of his lile to cheat you out of sucha 
desirable residence as Deane Court. Aw revotr, 
mon ani.” Pi 

With these words the young man swung him- 
elf from the carriage to the platform just as the 
train glided into the little station, and Jack 
Dalmahoy was never destined to meet him again 
in life 

Jack went to Deane Court in the carriage that 
iad been sent to meet the London physician. 
Sir Jasper was perfectly conscious when they 
both stood beside him, although his condition 
was 80 critical that the great manu announced his 
intention of staying ail night since the crisis was 
close at hand, 

His nephew's presence seemed to afford the 
Baronet a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction, 
though he was unable to say much to him. 
Jack stayed with the sick man far into the 
night until the latter fell asleep, when he crept 
softly away to get a little rest himself, after 
instructing the nurse to summon him directly in 
the event of any change for the worse taking 
place in her patient, = 

He woke early on the next morning and s 
favourable account having been brought to him 
from the sick room by Jonathan Crabtree, he 
strolled out to enjoy the fresh country air, before 
breakfast, 

As Jack neared the village he became aware 
of unusual stir and commotion. Nearly all 
the people were at their doors talking 
earnestly together, while the landlord of the Red 
Cow, on catching sight of Sir Jasper’s nephew, 
hurried towards him with a pale face, and the 
aspect of one who had just received some terrible 
wh ick. ' 

“ Have you heard the news, sir?” he inquired, 
dolefully 

“No,” replied Jack, “ET can see there 
ia something wrong, though What is it, 
f{anvers }” 

‘«'The young gent who came down in the same 
train as yourself last night, sir, and who hired a 
bed at my house,” continued Manvers, “ was 
found dead half-an-hour ago by the boots, who 
iad been told to call him early. It has given us 
sil a terrible shock, Dr, Fenn thinks ib may 
have been heart disease, He certainly did 
get excited before he went to bed iast night, poor 
fellow, for he quarrelled with a commercial over 
@ game of billiards, and I had to got ia between 
them to prevent blows. 

“What a fearfully sudden end!” exclaimed 
Jack Dalmahoy, now full of compassion for the 
unfortunate man, whose advances he bad repelled 
when seated in the same railway carriage with 
him a few hoursago. “Had he ever stayed at 
the Red Cow before t” 

“Sometimes, just for a night, bub never 
longer,’ replied the landlord; “and I've not 
the least idea who he was, or where his friends 
are to be found. We've searched his pocketa, 
but there were no letters or papers in them to 
give us any clue. I'd willingly have put down 
fifty pounds sooner than such a thing should have 
heppened at the Red Cow.” 

‘What name did he go by?” inquired Jack ; 
* thatalone may prove sufficient to trace out his 
belongiugs.” 

“He always went by the name of Alfred 
Marks,” eaid the other, “ but somehow I never 
took it to be the real one, only an alias. He 
ruay have been a bit wild, and so wished to keep 
hia friends in the dark as to hia whereabouts, 
I hardly know what to do for the best.” 

Jack Dalmahoy being quite unable to solve the 
myetery connected with the dead man turned 
back in the direction of Deane Court, after 
doing his best to advise and help the sorely 
perplexed landlord of the Red Cow. 

As he crossed the park in the fresh morning 
sunlight he felt extremely surprised to find him- 
‘elf brought suddenly face to face with his old 
{ove, Mabel Hammond. 

She was standing within the shadow of the 
wide-spreading trees, almost as if she had come 





there to keep an appointment with some oue who 
had not yet appeared. The anger and resent- 
ment that Jack then entertained for her in- 
voluntarily turned to pity as he noticed the 
change that had passed over her since their 
last meeting. . Could those heavy, listless eyes, 
that ead, pale iace, really belong to the once 
pretty, blooming Mabel} Was she grieving for 
Sir Jasper, or only for his wealth, Jack wondered, 
mentally. 

“You are up early, Miss Hammond,” he 
remarked, with the courtesy that he never failed 
to accord to a woman, no matter how grievously 
she might have cinned sgaiust him. 

Yes, I wanted a little fresh air, the house 
seemed so close,” she replied, nervously. “ Sir 
Jasper is awake now, Dr. Dalmahoy, and I 
daresay be will be glad to see you aa soon as 

e. 


“TI will go to him at once,” said Jack, 
coldly. Mabel’s evident desire to get rid of him 
had served to harden his heart against her more 
gy aye | thanever. “ But for a sad occurrence 
in the village I should have been with him 
before.” 

“What has happened there!” she inquired, 
quickly. “We have heard nothing of it at the 
house.” 


“A gentleman of whom nothing is known, 
save that he went by the name of Alfred Marks, 
has died euddeuly at the ‘Red Cow,’ where 
he took a bed for the night,” said Jack, who 
as he glanced at her partly averted face 
suddenly fancied that he could detect in it a 
strong resemblance to that of the dead man 
which had seemed so familiar to him. “ Poor 
Manvers is in a dreadful way about it, 
and-——-” 

But ere he could complete his sentence Mabei 
uttered a low moan of pain, and feil senaeless on 
the dewy grass at his feet. 

Dtterly at a lows to understand why the 
news of a etranger’s death should have affected 
her so deeply, Jack lifted the light, slender form 
in his strong arms, aud carried it to the nearest 
seat, 

Much to his relief Mabel soon recovered con- 
eciousness, but the fainting fit was followed by a 
flood of hysterical bar as, that shook her from 
head to foot, and rend her quite incapable of 
speech for the time 

“T was an idiot to tell you about that poor 
fellow's sudden death,” Jack remarked, reproach- 
fully. “ Your nerves are completely unstrung, 
aud when that ia the case any startling informa- 
tion ought to be guarded Try to 
compose yourself a little and stop this violent 
weeping, or you will really be ill,” 

‘*T have ne right to expect any forbearance 
from you, Dr. Dalmahoy,”’ she replied, in a 
tone of subdued bitterness ; “and yet, much aa 
you despise me, you might have broken the news 
of my only brother’s death to me in a less 
peinfal manner. Ob, Alfred, poor Alfred! if I 
could only have been with you at the last |” 

“Your brother!” repeated Jack, incredu- 
lously. “Do you really mean to say that the 
dead man now lying at the village inn once stood 
in that relation to you ?” 

“ You know it as well as I do myself,” she said, 
pgs AP Why should you of all people attempt 
to p ignorance }” 

“T assure you, on my honour, that, until 
this moment, I did not know you had a 
brother!” he cried, earnestly. ‘Otherwise I 
should hardly have broken the uews of his 
death to you in such «# brutally abrupt 
manner.” 

“Then why, if you knew uothing of my 
brother, or of the interviews that frequently 
took place between us, did you overwhelm me 
with roaches for giving him money without 
Sir Jasper’s knowledge, and infringing the 
promise previously made to my kind guardian 
that I would not hold any communication with 
him!” said Mabel. “Do you wish to ignore the 
past altogether, Dr. Dalmahoy ¢” 

“There has been o terrible blunder some- 
where,” Jack replied, gently, as he bent over her 
with a eudden acceas of hope and renewed love 
that caused his heart to beat tremulously. “M 
reproaches, Mabel, were in nowise connected wi 





the secret assistance given to your brother, I was 
not even aware of it. But from what Sir Jaeper 
told me I did think that you were about to be. 
come engaged to him, and that you wished to 
throw me over ou that account. When I accused 
you of being faithless to me, your answers only 
tended to confirm this impression. Tell me 
frankly, Mabel, has Sir Jasper ever asked you to 
marry him?” 

“Sir Jasper has never once breathed a word 
to me respecting love or marriage,” she ky mas 
lifting her tear-filled eyes\to Jack’s handsome 
face in extreme amazement. “ What could have 
put such a preposterous idea into your mind }” 

“Simply this,” contioued Jack. “My uncle 
told me that he was about to propose to Mabel 
Hammond with every hope of being accepted by 
her, To whom could he have been alluding, 
since the words did not after all-apply to your- 
self?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mabel, thoughtfully ; 
“unless the object of his choice happens to be 
my aunt, Mise Hammond. Her Christian name 
is the same as my own, bud that is why I merely 
call her auntie to avoid the confusion of having 
two Mabels in one house. I fancied once that 
Sir Jasper was growing very fond of her, but 
latterly they have shunned each other as much as 
possible. Indeed, a barrier of reserve has sprung 
up between us all.” 

‘No wonder,” said Jack, remorsefully. ‘* / 
told your aunt, Mabel, that you had broken of 
your engagement with me in order that you 
might accept Sir Jasper, and she, pyor soul, took 
it all for granted.” 

“Ob, how I long to explain it all to her!” 
Mabel explained, sadly. ‘ What a wicked, de- 
ceitiul girl she must think me!" 

“Wait a little longer, dearest,” Jack replied. 
covsolingly. “If Sir Jasper recovers I will theo 
explain the whole aiisir to him if, after 
which he will be able to come to an un i 
with Miss Hammond. First of all, I want you 
to forgive me for inflicting so much needless pais 
upon you, and then you must promise to look 
upon our engagement as a settled fact, never 
again to be disputed.” 

“To shall be as you wish,” she said, gently. 

Jack was sitting beside her by this time, while 
her sweet ead face was hidden on hia breast, 

* But do not let us discuss our own affairs any 
more at present, Jack; please tell me more 
about poor Alfred. Only last might he sent me 
a note, telling me to meet him here in the park 
this morning, and to bring as much money with 
me as I could spare, since he was quite pewni- 
leas again. I was awaiting his arrival when you 
came instead, bringing me the news of his death.” 

“Was he in the habit of coming here fre- 

uently to obtain money from yout” inquired 
Jack, to whom the dead man's conduct seemed 
to have been in the last degrée dishonourable. 

‘*Yes, he often came,” she replied, with a 
sob, “and I geve him nearly all my allowance 
from dear, kind Sir Jasper. You surprised us 
one night in the park, Jack, and I thought 
that you had recognised me, and that your 
subsequent allusions referred to that encounter.” 

“TI saw you, it is true, but I did not recog- 
nise you,” said Jack. “Of couree, it is _ 
fectly right and uatural that you should grieve 
for your dead brother, Mabel ; but I hope, for 
my sake, you will not take his loss too deeply 
to heart.” 

‘* What ought I to do?” she inquired, anxi- 
ously. “There will be the funeral, and I cannot 
allow strangers to be put to any trouble or 
expense,” 

“Leave all the arrangementa connected with 
your brother's interment to me,” said Jack, 
promptly, “and I will see they are properly 
carried out, Suppose you go into the house now 
and get some rest, or there will be two patients 
at Deane Court instead of orie.” 

As the lovers entered the great hall the 
physician came down the staircaee towards them, 
- there was actually a smile to be discerned 
upon his grave face, - ; 

“The crisis is over, and I believe that Sir 
Jasper is on the road to recovery,” he said, iu 
answer to their eager inquiries, “Ib was only 4 
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runaway knock at Death's door, after all, but he 
must be careful not to repeat it.” 

To Jack and Mabel, whose hopes had long 
been at low-water mark, it seemed that a flood- 
tide of happiness was setting in for them ab last, 


mee 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Tx order to save Mabel from unnecessary pain 
and <a? Jack Dalmahoy persovally super- 
intended the preperations for Alfred Hammond's 
funeral, and supplied funds for the same from his 
own purse, 

The village people praised his generosity, 
although the reai nature for it remained unknown 
to them, since Jack deemed it best for the dead 
wan to be buried under his assumed name of 
Alfred Marke, 

Mabel’s sad looks and heavy eyes—for in spite 
of her restored happiness and Jack’s love she 
could but regret the loss of her only brother— 
passed unnoticed by the other members of the 
household, whose attention just then was 
principally centered upon Sir Jasper. 

When the Baronet was really beginning to 
recover health and strength, and to spend a few 
hours every day in the drawing-room, pillowed 
up in an easy chair, Jack determined to take the 
bull by the horns, and inform him of the painful 
mistake which had caused them all more or less 
unhappiness. 

He chose an opportunity for doing so when 
Miss Hammond happened to be absent from the 
room ; Sir Jasper, Mabel, and himself being ite 
sole oceupanta, 

“ Unele Jasper, I have a confession to make,” 
he an, quietly, slipping his arm through 
Mabel's as he spoke to preven his fellow culprit 
from ruoning away. “Ihed bettes-begin it by 
saying that Mabel and I fell in love with each 
9 some considerable time ago.” 

“Indeed !” replied the Baronet, dryly, with a 
smile fullof meaning. “ And then I suppose you 
fell out—-Mabel’s pale cheeks and your own long 
absence from Deane’Court, Jack, being thus 
accounted for, Iam not at ali sure that I shall 
give my sanction to your engagement, since you 
appear to be such quarrelsome young people.” 

“ We did not quarrel exactly,” continued Jack. 
"We parted owing to a misunderstanding, I 
hope when I have acquainted you with it you 
will not blame us tuo severely.” 

And then he proceeded to give the astonished 
Baronet a minute account of the misconception 
that had been going on between them all 

Mabel, in spite of her embarrassment, was 
guite willing to take her full share of blame 
for what had occurred, and she would not allow 
Jack to screen her unduly as the narrative pro- 
ceeded, 

When it came to » close Sir Jasper’s emotions 
were ofa decidedly mixed nature. Relief, anger, 
and renewed hope, all, as it were, trod upon each 
other’s heels as they passed through bis mind, 
His anger quickly died out, however, when he 
perceived that Jack’s contrition was perfectly 
genuine, and that Mabel still regretted her 
brother's death, even while she felt sorry for the 
deceit of which she had been guilty in helping 
him from time to time without her gna-dian’s 
consent, 

“I consider that you, Jack, have behaved 
like an idiot,” he remarked, not unkicdly, 
placiog bis hand as he epoke on Mabel’s ‘soft, 


wavy bair, where she sat with bent head beside | atuffy, dusty suburb, 


him. “I cannot find words sufficiently strong to 
express my opinion of your conduct, But my 
little girl must not distress herself to such an 
extent about this sad affair. I am quite willing 
to forgive your broken promise, Mabel,” he 
continued, ‘‘especially now that the one for 
whose sake you consented to disobey me is no 
more.” / 

_ ‘I would never, never have deceived you, dear 
Sir Jasper,” she said, earnestly, “if had 
not contrived to waylay me one day, and tell me 
that he was starving. J could not go on living in 
the midét of plenty myself after that without 
trying to help him a little, although it grieved 
me sorely to disobey you.” 


(Continued on page 571.) 





MADELINE GRANT. 


OHAPTER XL 


Mapetie arrived safely in London, walked 
direct to No, 2, and spent one more night under 
Mrs. Kane’s roof, where she was received with 
open arms, and proudly shown a letter marked 
“private and confidential,” signed by the 
ag respectable signature of ‘“ Rebecca 

enn.” 

“T answered, eh, my word, that I did!” cried 
Mra. Kane, triumphantly. ‘ She'll not come 
poking her nose after you again. I knew Miss 
Grant for nigh two years, I said, and nothing to 
her discredit. She was an excellend young lady, 
Should I mention Mrs, Penn had referred to me. 
That was a poser, I can tell you. Back came 
a post-card, Just these words, ‘On no account,’ 
made I mind it, And bow is Mr. Glyn? and-how 
ie baby ¢ etc.” 

It was even evident to Madeline herself that 
she must get some new clothes. What would 
her father say to her shabby cotton and atill 
shabbier old cashmere, knowing she had means 
to dress differently / 

She must spend money on her wardrobe 
without delay. Accordingly, immediately after 
breakfast, she sallied forth and went to a good 
shop (where there was a summer sale), and 
invested, after much careful forethougha in s 
ready-maade surah brown, trkumed with lace, 
with bounetand parasoltomatch. This for best, 
® black net for evening, and a grey biege for 
everyday, with a hat, gloves, boots, and little 
odds-and-ends of finery, swallowed up eighteen 
pounds. 

Then she returned with her parcels in a cab 
and showed them to Mrs. Kane, altered the 
bodies, and spent the evening in packiug her box. 
It was not very full. It did not, need anyone 
to come and eiton the top and press the lid 
together ; and the next morning she was en route 
to Penchester House, and that eame afternoon 
in Mrs, Penn's arms, : 

They were glad to see her, The house was 
empty, the girls gone home for the holidays, and- 
they would ali be comfortable, 

They asked many veiled questions anent her 
money. What had she done with it. Surely she 
had not spent it all, How much waa the surah— 
how-much the black! But she gave them no 
satisfactory answers ; that was her affair, and not 
‘fin the bond.” 

Days passed, and yet no sign of Mr. Grant, 

ra, Penn was becoming irritable aud uneasy. 
Could he be playing a trick '—wae it ‘ a take- 
in” what did it mean / 

Meanwhile Maddie wrote to the farm daily, 
posting the letters herself, Here is one of them 
as a specimen, 


“My pear Huan,-—No uewe yet. So glad 
to get your letters, I call for them on chance 
every day. It looke eo funny to see G. and 
nothing el-e on the envelope ; bubit would never 
do to put Glyn—nor yet Grant. It makes me so 
heppy to bear that you and baby are both 
getting on so well, and that you are making the 
most of this lovely weather. How I wish 1 was 
back with you--ten—fifty times a day—muaking 
hay, or strolling about the nice, cvol green lanes, 
instead of being cooped up here in this hot aad 


“You must not do too much. How dare you 
walk to the top of Brownwood-hill! It 
was just four times too far. How could ‘the 
HTolte allow you to be so fovlish } but I’m afraid 
you don’t mind them, 

“You ask me what [am doing. I am trying 
to make believe that I am Madeline Grant once 
more, sud—don’t be shocked, my dear Hugh— 
but at times it comes quite easy, especially when 
I sit down to an hour’s practising on the achool- 
room piano, 

“Lam getting up my singing again, and work- 





wy bard, so that papa will not be disap- 
pointed as far as ray voice is concerned; and I 
am devouring all the newest books that the 


learned todo mg hair in the new and fashionable 
style, and I’ve altered my dresses (those 
I bought) to fit me neatly, and I’ve gone shopping 
and visiting with Miss Penn, and, altogether, i 
have been very busy. 

“And when I sit in my old place at meal-times, 
and stare at the familiar old cups and saucers, and 
toast rack and urn—-when J listen to the Pennies’ 
voices, and well-kuown little ‘rayivgs’ and turne 
of epeech—when I look out of the windows, op 
sit alone in the school-room, as I ofven did in 
former holiday times, I honestly declare to you 
that I feel as if all about you was a dream, and 
that I cannot realise that { have ever left school 
at all. You see [am a very adaptable creature ; 
I've lived here for so many, many years, and I 
fall straight back iato my old groove. 

‘Then [rouse up, and go off quickly to the 
post-office when it is time for the second mail, 
and receive one of your very, very welcome 
letters, and I know that it is no dream, and thay 
Tam actually married. 

“Oh! Hugh, I sometimes look at the Penniee,, 
and say to myself, ‘Ifthey knew?’ I wish this 
waiting was over; I wish papa would come ; 
this delay and always thinking of it, makes me so 
nervous and ‘jumpy.’ [hope anticipation will 
prove to be the worst part of the business. 

“ Miss Penn is coming ! I hear her heavy foot 
—-no, I breathe agair. Only fancy, she asked me 
yesterday, with one of her old, sharp looks, who I 
was always writing to, and 1 was fortu- 
nate to have macs so many friends—with a kind 
of sneer—and then she said, ‘I’m going out, i 
may as well post your letter,’ but I need no? 
tell you that i declined her amiable offer, and 
posted it myself. 

** You say baby screams at night, and mush be 
consigned to an outhouse if he keeps on, How 
cruel of you, Hugh, to say such horrid thingy 
even in joke, Do you think he could possibly be 
missing me-—or is this a foolish idea with re- 
gard to an infant of four months’ old} Ask 
Mrs. Holt to feel his gums, perhap: it is a tooth. 
And now, good-bye, with many kisees to him 
and my kindremembrances to the Holts, 

“Tam, ever your loving wife, 
MG. 
* t * * » 


Very shortly after this letter was despatched 
Mrs. Penn received a telegram from the shipping 
ageats to say that the Livonia was expected in 
Southampton the next afternoon. 

What afuss there was! A rushing and run 
ning, and packing, and calling for twine and 
luggage labels, and leather straps, and sandwiches 
on the part of the excited spinster, who was 
charmed at the prospect of this jaunt to the 
south of England—all expeuses paid ! 

Once really off, and away from her own familiar 
beat,” she was little bebter than a child, [t was 
not she who looked after Madeline, but Madeline 
who took care of her. Her ridiculous questions 
at every big station, ‘‘ Porter, where are we now! 
How long do we stop? Do we change? Is the 
luggage all right” 

Her fussy flighte to the refreshment-roome, 
and frantic dashes back to the carriage-—usually 
the wrong oue—were amusivg to her feilow- 
travellers, but not so to Madeline; aud besides 
this, her loud and constaad talk about “ your 
father,” aud “Ido hope the «steamer won't be 
late,” and * Thope they have had a good passage,” 
mace her former pupil feel a fierce desire to say 
something croes, knowing Miss Penn imegined 
that she was “impressing” the other inmates of 
the carriage, and was, in reality, making her 
self supremely ridiculous, 

Madeline was thankful when they were safely 
housed, luggage and all, in the best hotel in 
Southampton, and Miss Penu had only forgotten 
her umbrella in the excitement of leaving the 
carriage, and lost a considerable share of her 
temper in consequence, Buta good dinner and’ 
a good night’s rest made this all right, and we 
behold our two ladies boarding thecrowded Livonia 
atanearly hour the following morning, aloag 
with a good many other peopie who had come 
down-to meet their friends. 

It was to a stranger quite a bewildering scene, 


girls bad last half fa the first.class, and I have | and Miss Penn and Maddie siared about them 
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helplerely, But, of course, the new arrivals on 


board were eatily singled oat by the passengers, 
aud Mr, CGirant had no hesitation whatever in 


promptly selecting the prettiest girl who had 
come up the side as his own daughter. 

it would have been a blow to his own pene- 
tration and felf-esteem had he beea wrong, but 
ib happened that he was qhite right. And 


now, before introducing him to Madeline, let ue 
mak little sketch of Robert Grant, millionaire, | 


and who had made no little capital out of the 
fact, and taken the lead in everything social 
‘during the recent voyage, from whist and‘ deck 
quoita to the usual complimentary letter to the 
captai ‘ 
lie is a man of fifty, small, short, spare and 
dapper, with thin, fair hair, between fair and 
grey, quick, bright, hazel eyes, light eyebrows, 
lashee, auc @ carefully trimmed and waxed little 
jight moustache. His colour is not what it ought 
to be, coming from the. West Indies; it is, 
atraage to say, rather fresh, but there are a good 
mauy deep wrinkles about his eyes, and, when be 


















Lord Levanter took his pipe from his mouth, 

pressed the tobacco down well into its place once 
more, gravely replaced it in between his 
particularly ugly lips, aud told himeelf with 
emphasia, ‘‘ that, by George, he might do worse |” 
~—and so he might. 

Presently he was formally introduced to the 
young lady and to the young lady’s companion ; 
aud Mr. Grant, who was really metaphorically 
carried off his feet by his daughter's unexpected 
beauty, was in a rampant state of satisfaction, 

She would “go down”; she would “take” 
avoywhere, and for a few lofty moments he 
acorned. a mere lord, and saw a wreath of 
os Na ak leaves resting on her preity brown 

air, 

Miss Pepn was nob slow to read Mr. Grant’s 
face, and to figterpret bis present complacency. 
He found Madeline prettier than he expected, 
and he was pleased, and she lost no time iu 
taking fortune at the flood, and whispering a few 
well-timed words into his ear about ‘ dearest 
Madeline’s remarkable beauty—favonrite pupil— 
accomplished, popular girl,” whilst Madeline 
gravely answered Lord Levanter’s blunt ques- 
tions, and wondered much at his free-and-easy 











rai e no longer looks (as he does 
ot a little distance) a man of five- 
2 full age, for we perceive that 
ui ad is 1: liard ball (NP. all his 
photographe are taken in his hat). He is dressed | 
a the most roved noer, and & perenvia! 
mile ad 5 ips, but he bas a singularly | 
N} eye | 
ey ia bis dear and respecied friend, he 
2 19 with every fibre of hia shrivelled little | 
e mt ambition is his all-devouring passion 



















manners, and rude persistent stare, 

After a little Madeline found herself being led 
up and presented to seversl of the pacsengers-— 
to the captala, with a igok avd tone that 
even told her, who had a very humble opinion 
of herself, that her father was exceedingly proud 
of her ‘ 

“Oh! it he would only be kind—be good te 
her—if ber pretty face that he seemed to value 


understaud Mise Penn. She was oq doubt 
much at her ease ; but'be owed her nothing, she 
had been amply paid. 

She had had Maddie for nine years, and could 
afford to part with her easily enough. Moreover, 
Miss Penn did not belong to the clase of people he 
wished to cultivate, and that was sufficient, and 
he stuilingly sped the parting guest, after a three 
days’ viait. . 

Durisg those three days, Maddie nm 
installed in her place.as mistress of her father's 
establishment, and was trying to. dteustom her- 
self to her new role. Everything was. deferred 
to her, the ordering of dinner, of hired 
carriages, of various items that. meant great 
outlay. 

She took up her mew position with a com- 
posure that astonished Mies Penn ; she stared 
at her amazedly as she sat at the head of the 
table in her new black net, and comported her- 
self as though she had sat in a similar position 
for years. ; 

I: about a week's time the C-rants, still accom- 
panied by Lord Levanter, went to London, 
staying at the Westminster Palace. Hotel ; and 
Mr. Grant, who was a brisk man of.action, and 
resolved to loego time in having. the warth of 
hie movey, set abaut houserhunting. con..amore, 
assuring the delighted house-agente /‘ that. price 
waa no consideration ; what.he wanted was style 

aize, and situation,” 

Under these favourable circumstances he soon 
got what he required--a. superb mansion in 
Beigrave-square, with large suites of dressing- 
rooms, tweaty bedrooms, hot and cold, water, 
speaking tubes, stabliog for, twelve horses, and, 
in short, to quote the advertirement,. "with 
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To rank he wil abase himself and grovel in | so much would but opem che door to his beast 

A > ronk he intends to be allied | aud admit her and Hugh!’ 
afore he is many years older—if not in his own But it would vot, Don't think it, simple 

per persot wil! beyat leasb, the father-in- | Madeline, It willouly ‘admit you and ao peer of 
; B peer: | the realm. 

Money, * attainment of this honour, | After mach fuse and bustling the millionaire | 
wis 0 ind as his sharp eye falis on the | and his party disembarked. Never had | 
ery pretty I htenad face that ia looking | Madeline been so stared at in all her life, and | 
lift yy any groups standing about | she was pot merely looked at curiously as a | 

of 'be steamer, he tells himself, with a | pretty girl, who had never seen her father since | 

; _ at she was a child—she was doubly interesting as > | 

Bia phy gt he black } Madeline | great heiress and a very marketable young | 
4 peracn, i 

—e * She was not sorry fo make her escape, and was | 

| conducted down the gangway in a kind of 
CHAPTER XI, triumphal procession by her exeellent porent— 
ber acm on hie, whilst Miss Penn followed, i 

Srany? ide Mr. Grant, rather Mr, | leaniag on Lord Levanter’s, who wae to be Mr. | 

raud had ‘ened hinwself on to him, was his | Grant's guest at the Pier Hotel { 
favourite -traveller, a young and impe-/ TI have no hesitation in stating that this was | 
ia no Lord Levanter—“ a penniless | absolutely the happiest moment of Miss Penn's | 
lad 1a g pedigree |"—but nobly anxious | existence—-if it was nob of Madeline's. Arm-in- | 
to repair the shattered fortunes of his house by arm with a lord! What would people say at home 
a thrif ul prudent marriage. when she went back? 
: ‘either tall, nor exactly short, but one Her heart beat high with anticipation of | 
zy cry lain, he was sadly round in the | the sensation she would produce upon the | 
‘org, aud he stooped like an old man. He | the minds of her immediate circle. If only some | 
1a heavs e, ‘hick lips, prominent teeth, | of them could see her, But there is always au 
* a far i haira, called by courtesy his | “if!” 
t elly refused to shade, His eyes} Mri Granb was rather indispored after his long | 
his not obtrusive in any | voyage, and remained on at Southampton fora 
a His hi sther long, but then a Jord may | few days. So did Lord Levanter. | 
bair a3 he likes | Miss Peon had reluctantly taken her leave and 
i ® Wha 8 hirty. Tie was dreseed in j reture sd to her expectand mother, endowed with | 
\ t! avtling checks and a pink ebi | ® valuable present, “for all her kindness to | 
for his lordsb’p’s taste in dress was a little wee- | Madeline,” quoth Mr. Grant, as he presented it 
bit | with aome pomp—and which offering she ac- | 

Hs hal pot an extra allowance of brains, bu cepted in the spirit in which it was bestowed, 
nature ‘'e up for this deficiency by a large | without so much as the quivering of her eyelash vl 
suppl is shrewdness, aud any quantity | the ghost of a blush. rea 
of selt-actes He was poor, but careful, and | Perhaps, eo crooked are some people's ideas, 
00 ie money goal vay. | @ had arranged with herself to believe that she 

i t deal “ovt of people,” as he | had been kind te Madeline, and indeed she was | 

brazed? it, on the strength of | never as hard as Selina, She would much have 
his | , tLachelor peer, witht great (aseumed) | liked to have stayed on at the hotel a few days | 
and affected heartiness of manner. | longer-—every thing wae done en prince, South- | 
tance, he had obtained from our friend, | ampton was gay and pretty, the weather lovely— | 
Mr, } ¢ Urant, a temporary loan (which even | Lord Levanter of the company, and 40 
Mr. Grant accorded as one who is honoured by | amusing ! , ” 
the cbligation’—-seeing in ita Hak tothe upper} Miss Penn was easily amused sometimes, She | 
sire] ready ladder for hiv nimble sand | threw out one or two hints to Mr. Grant to the | 
au biti foot, and had thrown out more than | effect that she was extremely comfortable, that | 
one hiat on the subject of Madeline—his daughter | thie little visit was quite too deligh‘fui, that 
and he if shis pretty girl now speaking to | mamma was not lonely, and that she dreaded 
Mr, Giant with vieible trepidation and | parting from her dear, dear Madeline—bu! im the | 
vecomingls shtened colour was the daughter | end she bad to go. | 
and heirecs.eo irequently hinted at, Mr, Grant was a sharp little man; he could 


everything desirable for a nobleman or genile- 


; maan's family,” 


It kad just been vacated by a. marquis, 
which made it atill morse desirable to Mr. Grant. 
Lf net near the rose the rose had lived there, and, 
indeed, to tell the heppy. truth, a. duke 
resided next door, and ap ambassador at the 
corner 

So far a».good. The next thing to do was.to 
get to know them. Thea, what a business was 
this furnishiug--of course regardless, of . cost. 
Daye and days were spent selecting and talking 
and discussing at one of the must fashionable 
upholeterers in the town, aud the result was very 
satisiactory—very magnificent, end very expen- 
sive. 

There was adining-room hung with ancestors, 
not Mr. Grant's, and furnished in old oak, an 
ante-room iu sky blue, adrawing-room in rose and 
white, and a blue boudoir ia pale sea-green. 

_ Of the delights of these apartments, of the. 
paintings, statuary, bronses, the Japanese and 
Chinese curios, the old china and ivory work, the 
mirrors, pianos, Persian carpets,, it would take a 
whole book to catalogue. 

Asto Madeline, accustomed as we know to four 
Windaor chairs, two tables, a shabby Kidder- 
minster carpet and one horve-hair sofa with a 
lame leg, her brain was quite giddy, as she tried 
to realise that she was to be-mistress of these 
wonderful treasures, and the head of auch & 
palatial establishment. . 

Carriages and horees found place in the 
stables and cosch-houses. A troop of servants 
populated the big house. There was a majestic 
housekeeper, » French man-cook, & French. maid 
for Madeline, three footmen in mulberry livery 
and a butler, whom one might, have almost 
mistaken for a bishop, and whose deportment 
and dignity were of such a proportion as to over- 
awe timid natures, and of a very high velue in 
Mr, Grant’s eyes. . 

Madeline shrank from the lady’s-maid, but it 
was a necessity, nollesse blige. She did not wieh 
the quick, sharp Trenchwoman to apy out the 
nakedness of the land, as far as her wardrobe was 
concerned, and was at many a shift to put off her 
arrival until she had more garments befitting 
her father’s purse. Her father had not been 
pleased with her gowns. “ They looked cheap. 

‘Js that all you have, Maddie, that black 
thing!” he asked her, rather querously, one 
evening, as they stood in the drawing-room, 
awaiting Lord Levanter anda friend, “It’s not 
the correct thing, I'm sure.” 
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“Yes, papa, and it is really nearly new,” 
ehe said, in a tone of deprecation. “It does very 
well for the present, { must wear ib out, ‘you 
know.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” irritably. “I hate to 
usar you talk, I real'y sometimes fancy when I 
listen to you talking of the price of this and that 
and ao on, and economy, that one would think 
you had known what it waa to be poor! poor aa 
Job ! whereas you've fever known what it is to 
want for a single thiog ever since you were bora ! 
You have as much idea of real poverty as your 
own prize pug)” 

Had she? Had she not known what ib was 
to frequent pawnshops, to battle with actual 


want, to experience not merely the pleasures of ; 


healthy appetite, but the actual painful pangs of 
hunger? Had she not known what ib was to be 
y9o0r ? 

“Til give yen a cheque to-morrow,” said her 
ather, “and do go to some good dressmaker 
and get yourself some decent clothes—satins and 
si'ka,” 


She was nearly going to objech that those 
were only for married ied, but coloured and 
held he> peace. : 

“ Levanter's sister is going to call. Gat her to 
take you to geome first-class place and get half-a- 
dozen gowns. I really mean it, and put this 
thing '—flicking her forty-six shillings black net 
with a contemptuous forefioger and thumb— 
“ behiad the fire, You are not like your mother, 
girl. She made the money fly. I don’t want 
you to ruin me, bud there’s reason in all things, 
What’s the good of having a pretty daughter if 
she won’t set herself off |” 

“Do you really think me pretty, papa?” she 
asked, quite composedly. ; 

“Ay, of course I do, We shall have you 
cutting out some of thie professionals next season, 
wheu you have more assurance and know how to 
make the most of yourself. Remember this,” 
speaking now with more gravity, and giving his 
collar a sudden cluck, “that when you marry ”’— 
Madeline blughed—-"' when you marry, I say,” 
noticing this blush, “you must go inco the 
peerage. Nothing else would suit me. Never 
forget that. You know my views now, There 
can be no misunderstanding later ou. Never 
send mea commoner to ask for my consent,” 

* But, papa,” she ventured, boldly, now raising 
her eyes to his, that surveyed her like two little 
fiery brown beade, ‘‘ suppose that I loved a poor 
man, what then} How would it be then?” 

“Psha!"” he almost yelled. “Poor man! 
Love! Do you wanttodrive me madi Never 
think of it, never mention it, if lam to keep my 
senses,” 

* But,” she answered resolutely, pressing her 
fav very hard into the hollow: of her trembling 
band, “supposing that I did? Why should 
i not? You married my mother for love, did 
you not 3” 

“No, I didn’t,” be answered, impetuously. 
‘“‘T liked her, She was very pretty, and of 
very old family, Not that they ever did me 
any good,” he added, resentfully. “I married 
for good, sensible reasons ; and let me tell you, 
Modeline—and one word will do as well as 
en-—that if you ever make a low marriage, a 
ve-mateh with a poor man, or throw yourself 
and your beauty snd accomplishmenty, and— 
and ali I have done for you--and my hopes away, 
i aolemuly declare to you that I would not 
hesitate to turm you out into the street the 
moment your folly reached my eara, I swear 
o you I would doit, aud mever own you again, 
You might die in the workhouse, and I would 
nob raiso a finger to save you from a pauper’s 
funeral,” 

He spoke very fast, his voice vibrating with 
massion, hie face almost livid at the idea of bis 
sebemes being foiled, wens 

He was terribly in earnest. 

His very look made Madeline quail, and she 
trembled -and turned pale as she thoughs of 
poor Hugh. ’ 

“Tt’s nob much I ask you to do for ms, 
Maddie, after all I've done for you,” he 
cottinued, in a softer voice. “I have my 
ambition, like other men, and my ambiticn is for 





have one, and be an obedient daughter. It's not 
so much todo for me, after all.”’ 

Wasitnot? Little he knew ! 

‘Promise me one thing, Madeline,” he con- 
tinued once more, breathing hard, and suddenly 
eeizing her now ice-cold band in his, which burnt 
like fire. 

“What is that, papat” she asked, in o 

thisper. 

“That you will never marry withoub wy 
consent, and never listen to a commoner. Will 
you promise me this} Can you promise me 
this #” 

“Yes, papa, I can,” ahe returned, looking him 
full in the eyes with a counteusnce as white as 
marble. 

“ Oo your honour, Madeline 1” 

On my honour,” she echoed ia @ curious, 
mechanical voice, 

“ Very well, thea,” inwardly both relieved and 
delighted ; * that's what I call a model daughter, 
You shall have your reward, [ shall get you 
eome diamonds to-morrow that will open people's 
eyes. No trumpery littie half set, but a meck- 
let, stara, earrings, and brooches. I sawa parure 
at Storr’s to-day—old family diamonds. Hard 
up, selling off One goes up, another comes 
down, you see, like a see-saw. It’s our turn now, 


You shall have diamonds that will make people’ 


wiok their eyes, diamonds that will be the talk 
of London, If folks say that they are too hand- 
some for an unmarried girl, that’s our affair. A 
coronet will mend thst, and you have a head 
that will carry one well Your mother’s blood 
shows. You shall pick and choose, too, Levanter 
may think-——” 

“Lord Levanter and Sir Frederick Gibson,” 
eaid a sonorous voice. 

And what Leventer might think was never 
divulged to Madeline, Mr, Grant, with great 
presence of ‘mind, springing back mentally with 
one bound from family arrangements to social 
courtesies, 

The dinner waa perfect, The floral decora- 
tions, daily supplied by a florist, exquisite, 
attendance, wines, everything that could be 
desired. 

The gentlemen talked a good deal—talked of 
the turf, the prospects of the moors, of the 
latest fatlure in the city, etc., and, perhaps, did 
not notice how very little the hostess spoke. 

She was absent in miad if present in the body, 
but she smiled and looked pretty, and that was 
enough. 

She was seeing 4 very different ménage ia her 
miad’s eye, far beyotid that eilver centre-piece, 
and pinea, and maidenhair ferns, and exotic 
flowers, and powdered footmen, with their silver 
dishes, and appetising entrées. 

We know what she saw, A cosy farm parlour, 
with a red-tiled floor, a round table, spread with 
& clean, coarse cover, decorated by a blue migful 
of mignonette and sweet pea, black-handled 
knives and forks, willow-pattern plates, a young 
man eating his frugal dinner alone, and opposite 
to him an empty chair—her chair ! 

She saw in another room a curious old wooden 
cradle, with a pointed half-roof, which had rocked 
roany Holts in its day. ; 

Inside it lay a child that was not a Holi, a 
child of a different type, a child with dark lashes, 
ard a feeding-bottle in its viciuity, (Now, Mrs, 
Holt’s progeny had never been brought up by 
hand). Her baby. 

“Oh! if papa were only to know!” she 
thought, and the idea went through her heart 
like a knife, as she nervously looked over at him, 
where he sat smiling and conversational and un- 
suspicious. 

“He would turn her out now—-that moment,” 
she said to herself, “were he to catch a glimpse 
of those mental pictures,”’ 

‘He was very animated on the subject of some 
grand shooting he had heard of, and he had two 
eager, and, shall we confess it, deeply and 
personally interested listeners who had rosy 
visions of shooting the grouse on that very moor 
-—of coureé as Mr. Grant’s guests. 

So for a while” Madeline was left to her owr 
thoughts, snd while she went back to her earliest 
married days, the pleasant sitting-room on the 


you, Give up all thoughts of your lover, if you | first floor at Wo, 2, the: bright fires, new music, 





books, and flowers, and cosy little dinuers (the 
mutton chop period), when all her world was 
bounded by Hugh, was it nob still the case, she 
asked herself? Alss! no, 

The hald-headed gentleman opposite had a 
bond on her happiuess. He had to be studied, 
obeyed, and deceived. 

Would she be able to play her pari? Would 
she break down ? 

When he looked at her as he had done-that 
evening, her heart had failed her, She felt 
ee compelled. to fall at his feet and ‘tell him 
all, 

It was well eke had restrained herself. She 
would save some of the money he was to give her 
to-morrow for the farm. 

Oh! what a wicked wretch she felt sometimes. 
Bat why had fate pushed her into such a corner ? 
Wiy was her father so odd snd/so ambitious { 
Why had she failed to bring up Augh—-obdjection 
—his own long absence, aud thus excuse herself 
once forall? Easy to say this now when that 
desperate moment was over. It always is ao enay 
to aay these things afterwards. 

She had given her father a solemn promise 
(and, oh! what a worthless, hollow promise it 
was), sud she was to meet with a full reward in 
the shape of a parure of diamonds—diamonds 
that would blind the ordinary unaccustomed eye. 

And presently Madeline rose and took her way 
slowly upstairs to her lonely state apartments, 
aud sipped her coffee and thought of Hugh, and 
wondered what he was doing and when she dare 
tell him to write; and then her thoughta 
wandered to the diamonds, and she stood up and 
looked at herself in the glass, and laughed softly 
ab her own reflections. 

Kindly recollect that she was only nineteen, 
and had the natural instincts of a girl of her age. 

She smiled back at her own reflection, and 
what do we hear her saying in a low voice, with 
er stealthy glance round the room?! It ia 
this, — 

“Mrs. Glyn, I wouder how you will look in 
diamonds?” 





CHAPTER XIIL 


Lavy Racaen Jones came next day, and 
called upon Madeline, and was very agreeable 
indeed, and atayed to tea, and then took Miss 
Grant out with her in her own brougham, and 
introduced her (oh, great favour!) to her own 
pet dresemaker, 

This august person viewed Miss (Grant's 
miserable surah with undisguised contempt, and 
whiepered thad it was not “good style at all, 
quite out now,” and muttered the awful words, 
* ready-made,” ; 

It was not what Madeline thought she 
would like or what she required, but what 
Lady Rachel suggested and Madame Panfer 
approved. 

“Your father, my dear,” patting Maddie's 
hand confidentially, “met me on the stairs, aud 
we had a few words together. I'm going to show 
you what we doin London, and what we wear 
and who we know, and who we don’c kaow, you 
country mouse!” 

So the “country mouse” was endowed with 
half-a-dozen very fine dresses selected 
entirely by Lady Rachel, tailor-made, for 
travelling and the moors, morning, visiting, tea, 
and ball. 

“I only order you six, my dear,” said her 
chaperone, cheerily, ‘as the season is done. 
These will carry you on till Christimas—that is, 
if you have a good maid, Madame Panier, we 
can only give you five days,” rising. 

But Madame Panier threw up her eyes aud 
hands, and gesticulated, aud declared that it was 
absolument impossible.” , 

All the same, Lady Rachel was imperious, 
and carried her poiat. 

She was to be a female “bear leader” to this 
young heiress, and she was resolved that her 
appearance should not disgrace her, and that the 
old man should be taken at his word, and made 
“to pay and look pleasant.” 

The next visit was to a milliuer’s, the next to 
a shoeshop, where the same scene was enacted, 
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IF THAT CYIRL IN THE BLACK HAT IS MADELINE, SHE WILL 


Madeline looked on and said nothing, but made | 
AD angry mental note not to go shopping with } 
this imperious little lady again, : 

Why, even the poorest had the privilege of 
choosing their own clothes. 

Why rhould this little black-eyed woman 
barely up to her shoulder, tyrannize over her in 
this way ! 

Simply because, my dear innocent Madeline, 
ehe had promised “ to bring you out,” to intro- | 
duce you to society, such as your parent loveth, j 
and to be friendly, j 

Besides all this, she had decided in her own | 
niind that you will do very well, aud not at all 
as rustic-looking as she expected ; and she has 
made up her mind, just as ehe did about your 
cream-satin dinner dress, that you are to marry 
her brother, Ob, happy prospect ! 

Lady Hachel was Levanter’s only sister, a 
worgan of five-aud-thirty, who fifteen years 
previously bad married a very rich parvenu, 
plain, homely, years older than herself, for his 
money. 

She had not a halfpenny as Lady Rachel King, 
avd ehe was not particularly pretty, so she 
made the best available vee of her title, and 
chaoged it for thirty thousand a-year and the 
name of Jones ! 

Mr. Jones liked 
fashion, — 

“Nr, and Lady Rachel Jones,” and to be 
asked in public places in a loud voice, " How is 
your wife, Lady Rachel ?” 

She liked her fine house, and servauts, 
cartisges, diamonds, and gowns, and both were, 
to a certain extent, satisfied—at any rate, at 
first, 

Perhaps of late years there had been o 
perceptible amount of disappointment, Lady 
Rachel went more aud more into society, and 
drifted further and further away from Mr, Jones 
and his City friends, 

Jones was not required in geome of her 


sien! 
ircies 


to be announced in this | 





Mr, Jones was quietly given to understand 








that “he was an old bore,” that he must not 
expect to be alwaye tied to the tail of bis fast, 
fashionable, frivolous little wife. Mr, Jones was 
jealous. 

It was quite time 
thought his aieter. 
appearance. 

He waa well known in society—too well known 
in his own eet—as a fellow with a hard head, 
erapty pockets, and a selfich nature, 

Levanter was not popular. We refrain 
from whispering to you how many, many 
times he had been refused by heiress after 
heiress. 

He would not be modest, and be content 
with an ugly girl, or an elderly widow, or a 
skinny epineter, on the shady side of thirty. 

No, Lord Levanter must have youth and 
besuty, and money to boot, snd there was no 
bidding for hie coronet in the quarters that these 
came from, 

Prudent mammas had set » mark against 
hie name, and where his attentions would bave 
been welcome he turned up his nose, and talked 
in » lofty manner about not marrying his grand- 
mother. 

His affectionate sister had vainly marked down 
ove or two ladies with money that she thought 
would possibly suit, but until now Levanter bad 
been too diffident, and her pains had gone for 
nothing. 

Now, oh joy! at last he had found a 

irl almost, as one might say, to order. 
t >ung, accomplished, lady-like, very pretty, very 
rich ! 

Lady Rachel already consiiered her her sister- 
in-law, and had mentally selected her own 
gown for the wedding, so far ahead do some 
active-minded, imaginative natures throw their 
mental eye. 

Madame Panier’s dresses eventually came home, 
and were all that the most fastidious could wish 
in fit and style, colour and cut. 

Madeline spent a whole afternoon In the retire- 
ment of her own room, slowly trying on all six 


that Levanter married, 
He was not improving in 





DO,” MR, GRANT SAID TO BIMSELY, 


one after the other, with an ever-increasing 
approbation. 

The climax was a cream eatin, made in 
victuresque fashion, with a pearl girdle, and a 
emi train, *'s dream of a dress,” to quote the 
enraptured Josephine, 

As Josephine went to the door to answer some 
outer question Madeline took a good look at her- 
self in the long mirror between the windows of 
her boudoir, She glanced over one shoulder 
sideways at her train, then over the other 
shoulder ; then ehe looked full at her reflestion 
and said to hereelf with a wistful emile,—-- 

“TI wonder what he would thiok of me now!” 

Query: Would he endorse’ her own opinion, 
viz,, that she was looking uncommonly nice } 


(To be continued.) 








Tur Scrence or Carvinc.—In this Jazy man’s 
century the delightful occupation of carving 
fs almost a forgotien art. It used to be much » 
pleasure for a gang of hungry children to sit snd 
watch “pa” sharpen the carving-knife, give it- 
that preliminary flourish, and then insert its deli- 
cate point under the wing of the brown and 
odorous turkey ; to see pinions and second joints, 
slices of white meat, crown drumaticks, the 
pope's nose, all showering in symmetrical por- 
tiona from the noble bird, and to wonder why 
turkeys dido’t have four legs and s double row 
of wings. A good carver seems to give away all 
the turkey and go without any himself. But 
when everybody is helped he picks out bits of 
tender loin, morsels of brown «sd juicy meat, 
odds and ends that, as everybody knows, are the 
tidbite of the feast. It would be as dangerous 
an experiment to ask a young man of the pre- 
sent time to carve a turkey as it would be te re- 
quire him to ask a blessing on th food. He 
would either sprain his wrist or fire ihe turkey 
through the window in an attempt to cut it in 
two, 
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POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 


CHAPTER IV, 


As a general factor in the life of impecunious 
people, if they have some urgent reason for wish- 
ing any money they expect to come by some pac- 
ticular day, it isa week or two late, and arrives 
—if at all—just after the crisis for which it was 
required ; but fortune favoured the Nairns for 
once, and Uncle James’s remittance arrived by 
the earliest possible mail, and well within the 
time of allowed by Josiah Nathan, but the 
letter which accompanied the gift was galliug to 
proud spirits, aud very painful to sensitive 
atures, se 

The Colonial jarmer wrote that as he had not 
met hie brother for nearly thirty years, and had 
uever set eyes on Percy’s wifeand children, hecould 
not be expected to feel responsible for their sup- 
port. In the last three years he would, with the 
present enclosure, have given Percy over two 
bundred pounds, He would not have grudged 
the money bad ib done any lasting’ good, bub 
from bis brother’s letters it was evident his affairs 
were going from bad to worse, therefore, in jus- 
Lice to his own family he, James, must decline to 
send any more money. This was the last, and 
Percy must make the most of it, 

“ He must be a horrid man, or he couldn’t 
write like that,” said Violet Nairn, her brown 
eyes full of angry defiance, 

“Rich people think they may eay anything 
they like to poor ones,” said her mother, sadly ; 
and then they fell to discussing who should cash 
the draft at the London Bank on which it was 
drawn, and then pay the instalment to the 
money-lender ia Triton-street, 

The expedition fell on Violet. Mr, Nafro was 
too ill to go or even to epare his wife, and VI, 


who hed not found Mr, Nathan quite so terrible 
as sheexpected, was quite willing to pay him a 
second visit, 






see her,” said Mra. Nairn, yery sadly; ‘she is 
not what she professed to be, and I would rather 
you had nothing to do with her.” 

“All right, dear,” promised Vi, cheerfully ; 
‘* besides, it is nob Mkely I shall see her, Mrs. 
March can’t spend all her time in the waiting- 
room at London Bridge Station, on the chance of 
my appearing there again. She has our address, 
so she could come here if she wished to, though 
really, mother dear”’—and the girl smiled a little 
wistfaliy—-" I can’t see what anyone has to gain 
by claiming our acquaintance,” 

She set out early in the afternoon, and went by 
exactly the same route, verything looked 
‘exactly the same, She found Triton-street more 
easily this time, and knocked at Mr. Nathan’s 
door without that heart-sinking fear she had felt 
when she came there a supplicant. 

The money-lender gave her a careless nod, and 
continued hie conversation with a gentleman who 
looked very much out of place in the gloomy 
little office. Violet perforce had to lister, though 
she felt her presence might be extremely uuwel- 
come to the stranger. 

He looked about four or five and twenty. He 
hai a pleasant kindly face, fair hair, blue eyes, 
and a frank open expression, 

“The truth is, Mr, Nathan,” he said, quietly, 
“you've been taken in. The—the party in ques- 
tion hasn’t the smallest chance of the estate. 
To tell the truth, I have not much chance of it 
myself, Still, there ie only one life between me 
and possession, while Ais name isn'b even men- 
tioned in the will under which I should inherit.” 

** He looks older than you do.” 

‘* Well, there is only a year between us, and I 
believe fair hair makes a fellow look younger. I 
haye come here to-day for my father’s sake, It 
would half break his heart if he knew how 
things were. I have put you on your guard, 
and possibly saved you a good sum of money, in 
return for which I want you to do something for 
me, When that comes back for his loan 
refuse it and send him about his business.” 





woman if you 


“And dear, don’t talk to that 





“Of course I shall refuse it,” eaid Josiah, 
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‘CARL IS MY YOUNGEST BROTHER, AND I HATE HIM,” WHISPERRD LULU, 


**I don’t want to love my raoney ; bithlook here, 
young sir, his own people will have a sight of 
trouble with that young fellow yet. He doean’t 
care though, I can tell you.” 

There came a look of grief and trouble over 
the listener’s face, but he said no more, only put 
out his hand as courteously as though the money- 
lender had been his equal, and left the place, his 
visit to which had entailed a very painfui experi. 
ence, 

‘Didn't expect to see you 80 soon,” sa 
Josiah, abruptly ; “ time’s not up.’ ta 

“ But the money came last night,” said Violet, 
“and so mother cent me up to cash the draft 
and pay you.” ‘ 

“She must be an honest woman,” said Mr. 
Nathan, with a sniff as he counted the little pile 
of bank notes, and made out a formal receipt, 
‘Tl give you a piece of advice, Mies Nairn, 
though it’s against my own interest, Never 
borrow money.” 

One has to, sometimes,” 

Josiah shouk his head. 

**Te’s the first step to ruin,” he anid, shortly, 
“T’ve over a hundred people on my books ; some 
of them have borrowed pounds, others have 
borrowed thousands ; but thoy were nearly ali 
one thing or the other—kuaves or fools.” 

“The gentleman who has juet gone did 
lock either,” said Violet, impulsively, 

“No; but then he didn’t come borrowing. 
He happeus to hav» a brother who's about as 
bad as they make ’em. The man you saw is at 
steady as Time, and a pleasant, honest young 
fellow ; but the brother's 3 bad lot. -\ad, cow, 
I won't keep you any longer. The nexr instal- 
roent is due in November ; then you'll be ria of 
me!” 

“Ten weeks! I wish it was ten months!” 

.“ You thiak it will be rather soon to apply to 
the generous uncle again, hey | ”’ 

“To will be of no use applying to him again,” 
said Violet, gravely, ‘‘and ten weeks is vot long 
to raise twenty-five pounds,” 
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Fifty shillings a week,” said Mr, Nathan, 
shorty. 

“And father has earned uothing for three 
months, and we are in debt,” 

“ Haven't you any brothers?” 

“The eldest is a sailor; he earns just enough 
not to cost father anything. I would go outinto 
the world myself but mother always says she 
can't spare me.” 

“T reckon she'll have to,” said the money- 
lender, with more interest than he often showed 
in other people. ‘‘ Aud look here, Miss Nairn, if 
you come to me and tell me you are earning your 
liviag honestly, I might (1 won't speak positively) 
agree to take that last twenty-five pounds in 
instalments as you could mauage it,” 

A Violet walked back to the tramway there 
was only one fixed idea in her mind; she must 
leave home. The little house in Acacia-road 
must know her no more as a regular inmate, 
Her mother would raise difficulties. Vi was her 
favourite child. But it waa the only thing to 
do, If she earved only twenty pounds a-year, 
at least she would be one less ia the crowded 
house ; one less to feed and clothe. Besides, she 
might sava out of her meagre salary and pay the 
money-lender, 

Never until Nathan summed up the position 
had Vi quite realised it, Wifoy shillings a-week 
ought to be put by for him, another ten for the 
rend. Three pounds a-week was needed before 
they bought so much as a crust of bread; and 
all they had to depend on as certaim was'a trifle 


which Mra, Nairn earned by doing very fine 


ibroidery which wae supplied her by | 


». furniture shop near the Strand. 
2 nature of the work she could not sit 
ati cl 8 : 


Last week she had made twelve shillings, and 

hat was @ fair average. 
Y s muat go out into 
cartain 


t course. But, 


the world, Violet 


' how she hated 


{fi onig “Mra. March’ had been what she ' 
profaased to be, Marjory Naira’s old friend end | 


} 


nuvl fellow, how much easier things might | 


uuve been. But now-—-there was no siugie 
acyuaintauce ou whose help Violet could rely in 
seeking employment. 

When first spoken to ou the subject, Mrs 


‘ira refused her consent peremptorily, The | 


world waa a cruel place for a defenceless girl, 


< 
after a week's interval, «hen she saw how the 
little stock of money faded away, and how weak 
her husband continued, she wave way, and told 
‘iolet ahe “ might take a situation if she could 
et it.’ 

‘What am I fitted for, dad?” the girl asked, 
cheerfully, when she was sitting with him one 
viteravon. Tt has been hard enough to get 
mother’s consent to the plan 
expect her advice. I believe even now she hopes 
T aho 


' 


mother loves you dearly,” said Mr, 
rt i are her favourite child, Vi.” 
fhe girl did not contradict him, she knew it 
the truth. r4. Nairn never seemed to love 
he others quite as she loved Violet, 

If only L were richer you suould never go, 
said Vercy, quietly ; ‘ 
it would be wrong to keep you here. Ouly 

afore you 
truth we 


” 


leave us I want you to know the 


ve You as such.” 
* Not your child | 
Bys"le 


» 


Vivlet opened her eyer 
their possible extent. “ But, dad, 
hen who am [}” 

He paused just a minute. 

‘When J met your mother first 
idow with one little giri—youraelf. 
a ead story. She had married young, almost in 
her childhood, a young officer; he was obliged 
to go abroad with his regiment. His young wife 
was iuable toaccompany him. He left herina 
amal! house at Brighton with enough money to 
leat for some months, When the expected baby 


30% Wal 


fit, It was her duty, and the ; 


She would rather they all starved together. But | 


at all, aud I can’t | 


hear of nothing, and ao be obliged to atay | 


but, as things are, I think | 


ave kept from you all these years. | 
You are not my child, though Heaven knows I | 


Hers was | 


came he was to send home the passage-money for 
his wife and child, . , .” 
" And he died ?” breathed Violet, feeling what 
che answer would be, 
“He died before yon wore born, He com- 
mended his wife to his father, bui the oid man 
| was furious at the secret jage and vefus>? 
even to see poor Marjory. : If she had a son the 
child would be his heir, and he would provide for 
it. However, when the twins were born, they 
were both girls, and Lord Dashleigh at once 
turned his back upon his ¢on’s widow and 
children,” 

“Then I had @ sister—a sister of my very 
own?” 

Yes ; bub she died before she was a year old. 
You were only two when I meb your mother, 
and I persuaded her to marry me six months 
later, We both thought it‘ kinder to you to 
bring you up in ignorance of the truth; but 
really, you see,” and he tried to entile, “you are 
Lord Dashleigh’s grandchild, Violet Lyle.” 

“T would much rather be Violet Nairn. Oh, 
dad, what an expense I have been to you all these 
years |” 

“You have been the sunshine of my bome,” 
he answered, cheerfully; ‘‘and Heaven knows 





bub you are growiug up, and it seems to me you 
ought to see a little of the world, If you could get 
into some really uice family as companion or 
governess you might be better off than you are 
here.” P 
‘* And you will let me be Violet Nairn still?” 
“Yea. I think it would be better. Lord 
Dashleigh is still alive and it would make his 
aristocratic hair'stend on end to think of a Lyle 





and there was eo little of it to be | W2tking for her bread. 


had she would have gained nothing by hurrying. | 


* He would never know.” ’ 

“Ab, my dear, it’s a smaller world than you 
think for, and people run across each other in 
' the strangest way.” 

Violets remembered her meeting with ‘ Mrs. 
| March ” and could hardly deny it. 

After all it was Mr. Nairn who did the most 
to find a situation for his stepchild. He 
remembered that the Lady Principal of a school 
where he had taught Latin before his illness had 
always seemed to take an faterest in his family, 
' and he wrote a few lines asking if she could hear 
| of any suitable post for Violet. 

Mrs, Mason replied by return of post it hap- 
| pened that the mother of one of her late pupils 
was juet seeking a young lady os companion- 
| governess to her youngest child, a girl of ten, 
who wag several years younger than her 
| brothers and sistérs. Lady Peyton—wrote the 

schoolmiatress —- was a charming woman but 
| very poor considering her rank, She could only 
offer twenty-five pounds a-year and » comfortable 
home. She had lefi the selection of the young 
| lady entirely to Mrs. Mason, with the stipulation 
tbat she should be the daughter of a professional 
| man and never have left home before. 
Lulu Peyton being very delicate aud rather 
| spoilt her mother would not start a regular 
schoolroom life, She and her governess would 
taingle freely with che rest of the family, and 
they all thovght that anyone who had been many 
years a teacher would have grown into a groove 
of her own and be a restraint on them. 

“The post sounds as if it had been made for 
Vi,” aaid Mr, Nairn, cheerfully. ‘‘ Marjory, 
don’t you think our daughter a very lucky girl?” 

But for all answer she burst into tears, Vi 
quietly left the room, she felt that husband and 
wife would be best alone, 


closely to his heart for a moment, then he said,— 

"My dear, if you feel like this we had better 
keep Violet at home, Surely you don’t think I 
| grudge her her share of what there is. It is be- 
| cause [ think our burden. presses heaviest on 
| her, tiiat I feel it would be better for her to be 


a | away.” 


‘Asif I could think thaf of you,” she cried 
| indignantly. “You have always treated Violet 
as your own child.” 

‘And always will,” he answered, earnestly. 
“Marjory, be frank with me. Tell me why sre 
you so much against her leaving us.” 

{ “It geews ea cruel,” murmured the poor 


you should never leave me if I could help it; | 





The unsuccessful mau held his Marjory pressed | 





mother, ‘Lord Dashleigh is rich, He has at 
least ten thousand a-year. Violet's father wa: 
his eldest son, If my child had been a boy it 
would have been the heir of the Lyles—now 
Violet must work for her daily bread, while her 
eee gg and cousins live in luxury—it is 


it was—-try ae he would Percy Nairn could 
think of u0 consolation. 

“Would you rather Violet refused Lady Poy. 
ton’s situation ’” he asked at last 

“No; I should like her to gojthere. Long ago 
her father’s greatest friend was a Captain Peyton, 
Whe knows} it may have been a relation of Sir 
Charlee.” « 

‘I was probably Sir Charles himself, He only 
left the army thia year.” 

"Violet would be safe with the Peytons. | 
couldn't bear the thought of her being nursery 
governess to some rich London shopkeeper, who 
would trest her worse than he did his cook; but 
this is differeat.” 

Aad after one or two letters had passed be 
tween Brixton and King’s Aston, it was settled 
that Violet Nairn should travel to the Hut cn 
the 25th of September, 


CHAPTER V. 


* Gant, will you drive to the station for me!” 
asked Lady Peytou of ber second son who had 
been christened ‘‘Carl” because his mother 
wanted one of her boys uamed after her husband, 
and yet declared there could only be one Charles 
for her, 

Carl Psytoa was very handsome, and not in 
the least like any member of hia family. Both 
his parents were fair, the Peytons, fndeed aa 
race, were noted for fairness, but Car! was dark 
enough for an Italian. He had black, glossy hair 
which would never lie smooth, black eyes, an 
olive complexion, and a perfecs mouth, The 


| mouth was his greatest attraction; it made hia 
| smile so charming that it disarmed suspicion. 


Probably, had be been a plaia little boy, Carl 
would bave had his share of discipline and grown 
up different ; as it was, he had had his own way 
all through life, and now at twenty-three he had 
no thought of sacrificing himself to other 
peopia, 
~ His parenta had a vague misgiving that he was 
‘*not so steady as Dick.” His sister Kathleen, 
who came next him in age, declared he was 
dreadfully selfish; but no cue, except the sider 
brother, had an idea how fer Carl had gone on 
the downward course-—that he had contracted 
debts which would have been a burden to mea 
of ten times his means ; that his word was not 
to be relied on, and—as the money-lender had 
p 2b it truly—he did not ‘run straight.” 

He looked up quickly at his mother’s words. 

* I'm very corry, mater, I am really, but I do 
hate conducting that fat quadruped about: it 
goes ab the pacs of the average donkey, and re- 
sents even one cut with the whip, while the chaise 
closely resembies & child's go-cart. “Why don’t 
you have a more sensible conveyance #” 

“ We can’t afford it, dear.” 

Sir Charles looked up quickly. 

* What is good enowga for your mother and 
sisters should do for you, Carl.” 

Carl frowned, 

‘I'd much rather walk than be seen in that 
tub-like affair. Did you want anything partic:- 
lar from Aston, mother ?”’ - 

“T wanted you tego aud mest Miss Naira,’ 
replied Lady Peytou. “ She will be there a little 
before four, and I can’t go myself because I have 
the Fortescues to lunch.” 

“Yam very sorry, mother, but meeting nur- 
sery governesses is not in my line,” 

“1') go, mater,” interposed Dick, quickly ; 
“T rather want to call for thesecond post letters, 
so if will suit me very well.” : 

‘‘T shall be soglad,” said Lady Peyton, looking 
relieved, for it is too far to trust Lulu alone, 
and I don't want that poor girl to find no one to 
meet her.” 

“I'll look afcer her,” said Dick; cheerfully, 
“you cust make my excuses to the Fortescues 
for running away.” 








but 


tied 
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and, 
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“How you can!” exclaimed Carl, when he | unknown to her dragon of an aunt. What do | Peyton, sens me to meet you, We are three 


found himself alome with his brother; my dear 
fellow, does it ever strike you you play the part 
of maid-of-all-work here +” 

“T did tat look at it in that light. Now Kath- 
feen is aud Rose gone. to that grand 
foreign school, someone must help the mater.” 

“T tell you what,” said ‘they've made 
ao end of @ mistake in septiing “yi 

“They live tent free and the money goes 
further here than anywhere else,” 

“No oue should live in the country unless th 
can keep up a regular establishment,” said Carl, 
dogmatically. 

“T'ro afraid, o1d fellow, your ideas are beyond 
your in come,” said Dick. 

‘Phew. A Government clerkship of a hundred 
aad eighty pounds a-year! it’s abaurd to call 
that au income, My father ought to make me 
ar allowance,” 

“T’m afraid he cannot.” 

“ Well, I suppose you bave the first claim,” 

“Don’t imagine I am having an allowance, 
Carl,” said Dick, gravely. ‘‘My godfather’s 
legacy is enough for me, besides, I have wy pro- 
feasion. Ib is quite settled now thatI am to 
be Dr. Gresham's assistant uniii I can take my 
M.D. degree,” 

“A baronet’s aon and heir assistant to o 
country pill maker! Things are coming to a 
pretty pass.” 

“T. might have gota post in London, but I 
was always fond of the country, aud you see like 
this T can Jive at homie.” 

“Which wouldn’t be to my taste,” said Carl, 
“Why, the old fo ka go nowhere worth speaking 
of, and the people they ask hore are very so-and- 
aU 

“Tf you mean’ the Fortescnes, they are of an 
excellent family, and we don't value our friends 
by the length of their purse,” 

“What galis*me ts that oti mother was once 
Mrs, Fortescue’s lady help, and is not ashamed 
of it,” said Oarl. 

“Well, if she were ashamed she couldn't be 
herself,” said Dick. ** Now Carl, don’t grumble 
any more; thinge are much better than you 
could have expected a year ago.” 

“T don't see it,” said Carl, gloomily. “I can’t 
live on what I earn, and I’m half inclined to 
throw up the sponge and.go to the gold-fields.” 

“You would break the mater’s beart.” 

“Ob, hearts don’t bresk nowadays. It’s all 
very well for you. You will be Sir Richard 
Peyton one of these days, and as the baronetcy’s 
an old one, you'll find plenty df heiresses ready to 
barter their gold for your title, Besides, that 
unfortunate girl at Peyton Royal may depart 
ibis life, aud then you'll be a very rich mau,” 

“Heaven kuowe I never count on that -con- 
tiugency ; but why do you call our cousin ‘ that 
Jafortunate girl ?’”’ 

“ Doesn’t the mater always speak of her as 
‘Poor little Dorothy?” Don’t the Forteseues 
talk of her as though they felt sorry for her? 
epend upon it, Dick, there's eomething very 
wrong about that young woman.” 

What on earth do you mean ?” 

_ “Tf she’d been all right they'd have married 
her off long ago (at seventeen, perhaps), just to 
cut you out, She must squint, or have some 
deformity, or else she's a vixen of a temper. 
Depend upon it there’s something wrong about 
her, or she’d have picked up a husband.” 

Dick laughed outrighs. 

Perhaps she did not want one.” 

All girls want to be married! Besides, 
Uorothy has never been presented or had e 
Loadon season, she's been kept altogether ia the 
“sckground till a few months ago, and she’s 
turned twenty,” 

% Perhaps you would like to marry her your- 
self?” said Dick lightly, never dreaming the 
careless words could be taken as anything but a 
jest, “* You could provide the good looks, and 
Dorothy the oof.” 

_ “Really, Dick, that’s the most sensible thing 
I've ever heard you say; if I made up to the 
Forteasues I wonder if they'd ssk me to stay 
With them. I might get introduced to my 
ousin at the Keecory, and make the running 


you think, Dick?” 

“JT think you sre uncommon'y foolish,” re- 
turned his elder brother, “and Miss Fortescue 
is as clear-sighted a5 a lawyer; she'd see thr ugh 
your sudden civility directly. But theo, of 
course, you only «poke in jest.’ 

“Don’t be too aure of that,” retorted Carl, 
after his brother had left him. ‘*£ should 
uncommonly enjoy cutting you out of Peyton 
Royal” ’ . 


CHAPTER Vi 


Astor stution was about three wiles from 
King’s Aston, and thirteen from Peyton Royal. 
It was rather eingular, Dick thought, as he 
turned the fat pony’s head in the direction of 
the railway, that they should unintentionally 
have come to settle s0 near the family estate. 

Matching, which was the nearest railway com- 
munication for Peyton Royal, was the very next 
station to Aston, They had to pass it whenever 
they went to London, and Dick never saw the 
name stuck up without recalling the August day 
when he came there first, a little child, with his 
father, when Sir Douglas waa dying. 

Dick Peyton was cold and thoughtful beyond 
his years ‘ia many ways. He could understand 
perfectly how different life would have been for 
thera all if only his uncle bad lived a few hours 
longer and the codicil been signed. Two thou- 
gand a year income, representing fifty thousand 
of capital, would have eaved them many a 
humiliation. 

“The governor and the mater are perfectly 
heppy vow,” he reflected, “and I daresay I’ve a3 
much money.as is good for me. 


well enough. It’s Carl I am afraid for. Poverty 
hag well-nigh spoilt him, and [ am afraid our 
settling’ down here where we must hear con- 
tinually of Dorothy's wealth won't improve his 
temper.” 

Poor Dick! He had paid more than half of 
his income that year towards Carl's expenses, 
only to hear from a private source that his 
brother was trying to negotiate a loan from a 
money-lender on the strength of his being the 
next heir to Peyton Royal, and Sir Cnarles’ 
eldest son, Dick had knocked that little scheme 
on the head, but he could not tell what equally 
ignoble means of obtaining gold Car] might not 
try next, 

The attempt had made him consult his lawyer 
brother-in-law as to the position of affairs if he 
did not survive Dorothy, and Mr. Falconer after 
perusing a copy of Sir Douglas’s will, gaye bis 


come to Sir Charles’s eldest son, sud that with 
Dick dead, Carl would be the eldest. It gave 
Dick an uneasy sort of feeling that if Carl had 
discovered this be would look on lim as 4 
stumbling block in his patu. He little gueszed, 
poor fellow, that Carl bad so regarded him for 
years. 


reached Aston Station justi as the train was due. 
He left a boy in charge of the carriage, which 
was needless, as Punch never moved unless com- 
pelled, and would have waited patiently for 
hours—and went on to the platform, trying hard 
as he walked along to remember when he had 
heard of Miss Nairn. 

‘*7 think she is the eldest of a large family, 
and has never ‘been out’ before,” he told hin- 
self at last, “ Well, Lulu doeen’s need many 
accomplishments, and the mater won’t be bard 
on any one; but I hope Miss Nairn won’t be a 
very homesick, depressing sort of person, for it 
seerms.to me we want someone cheerful,” 

There was only one lady passenger for Aston 
by the 8 45 train, and as he walked towardd her, 
Dick decided she could not possibly be Miss 


way. 
Still, it was safer to ask. So he went up to 
her with the inquiry, — 
“Have I the pleasure of speaking to Miss 
Nairn ?*’ 





“Yea,” and she bowed, “my mother, Lady 


miles from the station, you see.’’ 

And then be came to a painful pause. The 
taoment he looked at Mise Nairn, he had felt her 
face was familiar to him. Now it flashed upon 
him where he had seen her. it was the girl who 
carne inte Josiah Mason’s office when he was talk- 
ing to the money-lender about Carl, She must 
have heard their covversation, and at the thought, 
his face grew very grave. 


| Poor Violet had recognised him, too. Seeing 


the change in hia face, she began to fear he 
thought her having been to a money-lender’s 
office quite unfitted her for the post of his sister's 
governeea, She flushed crimson. Then she said, 
gently, — 

“Tsee that you recognise me, Mr. Peyton, You 
are thinking, perhaps, that the place where you 
saw mie was not-—~~" 

He interrupted her, 

'*T am afraid your errand there waa a painful 
ove,” he said, kindly, “I remember feeling sorry 
for you when I saw you in Triton-street ; but, 
Mies Nairn, what I was really regretiing was that 
you had seen me My visit to Mr, Nathan was 
of a very peculiar nature, I never borrowed a 
shilling of him, but I might find it dificult to 
explain to my family what took me there. Don’t 
you think,” and he looked st her gravely, “you 
and I might manage to forget our firat meeting, 
aad to think our acquaintance dates frow to- 
| day.” 

“T shall never teil anyone of seeing you in 
Triton-street. When I recognised you just aow, 
I waasorry, because I thought you might mis 





Little Kathleen | 
ia quite a grand lady, aud the other girls will do | 


Dick urged the fat pony Into a trot, and | 


Nairn, The governess musi have missed her 


understand.” 

| J} think I understand only too well,” he an- 
; swered. “TI bave heard that your father ba 
been ill, and that he has a largs family.” 

“That was it,” said Violet, eagerly. ‘ Father 
would never have sen’ me there if he eculd have 
gone hiraself.” 

They were seated in the little basket-carrlage 
now—the go-vart as Carl called it—and Punch 
was taking them home ata funereal pace, Dick 
thought he had never seen a lovelier face than 
his companion’s, and « feeling of dismay ‘seized 
him as he remembered that Car!’s holiday was 
not quite over, aud he was an intense admirer of 
pretty girls. 

TT hope you will feel st home with us, Miss 
Nairn,” he said, kindly; “my mother will try 
and make you so, { know, and Lulu is a dear 
little thing, though we have sll spoilt her.” 

“Ts she your ouly sister?’ 

No, I have two others ; bul there are sever 
yeara between Lulu and the aext eldest, and 
she waa born just after the death of a littl 
brother, so that she has been a greater pet even 

Thea my 










opinion that the reversion of the property would | than is usual with the youngest child. 


| eldest sister is married, and the uext has gone to 
@ Snishing school ia Paris. She only left us last 
week, and so Lulu takes temporary rank as an 
only daughter.” 

‘TI hope she will like me 

“ You will come as a great relief to her smali 
| brain, fancy. We haveall told her most alarm 
ing stories about governesses, and drawa most 
wonderful fancy pictures for her edifivation.”’ 

‘* How very pretty it allis,” said Violet, as 
they turned into a broad lane where the trees on 
either aide seemed almost to meet in the middle 
makiog a uatural cauopy of lovely varied tints, 
for the leaves were begiuning to put on their 
red-brown autumn dress, 

* Are you fond of the country 1” 

“T always wanted to live in it,” she answere! 
‘but [ know very littleabout it. We have lived 
in Brixton for a great many years, and the most 
country sights I have seou are the grounds of tho 
Crystal Palace.” 

"Tt know Brixton very well, I lodged there 
while { was walking tbe ‘pitals, I am a 
doctor, you know-—at least [ hope to write myself 
M.D. some day. At present Lam only an obscure 
country surgeon.” 

This remark brought them tothe Hut. Punch 
stopped of his own accord in front of the lawn 
on which afternoon tea waa apread, “Lady 
Peyton came forward holding Lulu hy the hand 

Violet Nairn wrote to her mother that she 
knew she was going to he happy there as s00n as 
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she had seen her employer's face, and indeed 
Caroline Peyton was a very sweet kindly womaa. 
Yeare of poverty and a real struggle to make 
beth ends meet had not hardened her ; she was 
quite as loveable now as when some twenty-five 
years before she had won her husband’s heart. 

“Tam so sorry I could not meet you myself,” 
she said te Violet, “but some old friends came 
over tolunch, Are you very tired }” 

‘Not at all, You know .it is a very short 
journey.” 

They had tea under a spreading chestnut tree, 
and when it was over Lady Peyton and Lulu took 
iss Nairn indoors to see her room. 

Sir Charlos looked at hie eldest son, 

“Well?” 

“ What does that mean ?” 

* What do you think of her! 

She is very pretty.” 

“Carl would have said that. Answer like 
yourself. You had an hour’s téte-it-tete with Miss 
Nairn, What do you think of ber?” 

* She ie a lady,” said Dick, thoughtfully, “and 
I fancy she has known a great deal of trouble, I 
hope the mater will take to her.” 

“She has done that already,” eaid Sir Charles, 
"'T could tell by the very sound of her voice as she 
spoke to Miss Nairn, and I have only one com- 
plaint to make, This giri is far too pretty for a 
governess.” 

* Perhaps Mra. Fortescue mado that remark a 
good many years ago when my mother arrived as 
ver lady help.” 

Sir Charles smiled in spite of himself. 

‘ Mra. Fortescue bad not two grown up sons. 
Look here, Dick, don’t break this child’s heart 
for an idle pastime because she hasa pretty face.” 

I’m not built that way, sir,” replied Dick, 
shortly, ‘* Have you never heard Carl's summary 
of me?” 

“ What is it?” 

‘That It is no credit to me I am not a flirt, 
because I simply do not know how. He declares 
I have yet to learu the A B C of flirtation.” 

Sir Charles answered with something like a 
groan. 

“I expect he is a past master of the art.” 


» 





** Tm afraid so,” 

‘‘I'm not easy about Carl, Dick. 
nearer his age; has he confided In you j 
sort of vague fear be is in difficulties.” 

“He has told me nothing, sir, except the old | 
story ibat he can’t live on his salary, and he | 
ought to have an allowance. I told him you | 
couldn’t afford it.” 

“T can’t, My half-pay is little enough, and 
your mother’s money is not much to keep up 
thia piece and pay Rose’s school bills, Carl has 
more money in proportion than we have.” 

* He doeen’t think so,’ 

He had better marry a rich wife,” said Sir 
Charles, quite forgetting how fe had followed 
thie advices when given to him some years ago. 

Diek sighed, 

* T chink be will.” 

“ What on earth do you mean?’ 

‘* He said to-day-—half in jest, but yet I think 
he meant it—he should get an iniroduction to | 

var cousin Dorothy Peyton, and that the post of 
Pcinee Consort at Peyton Royal would suit him 
veantifully.” 

Sir Caarlee did not look so troubled as his son 
had expected. He only said, gravely,— 

‘{ had rather it were you,” 

Dick laughed outright, 

“It never will be, sir. I don’t think Iam a 
marrying man, bat I am quite sure of this, I | 
couldu’t possibly marry an heiress, I should } 
always be afraid of her throwing the dollars in | 
my teeth,” 

“This place will come to you eventually,” 
eald his father, “and a thousand a-year. Mr, 
Durant settled that, but it is little enongh for 
& baronet, 

[ hope it won't come to me for many years,” 
said Dick, simply, "and at present J mean to be 
just @ hard-working country doctor. I’m to get 
into harness on the frat. { believe old Gresham 
avd I shall hit it off famously.” 

‘*T wish my old frieud Grant had been alive,” 
said Sir Charles. 

Dick laughed, 


You are 
I have a 








“T couldn't possibly have set up at Matching, 
sir. Why, if the heiress had been ill they’d have 
been afraid of my poironing her.” 

“Don’t,” said Sir Charles, almost testily, “I 
don’t like jests of that sort, Dick.” 

Upstairs in the pretiy chintz-hung bedroom 
Violet Nairn was unpacking and thinking gladly 
in what pleasant lines her lot had fallen, 

She was so glad she had met Dick alone iirat ; 
she knew In any case they must have re i 
eaci other, and the explanation would have been 
very difficult, She felt she could trust Mr, 
Peyton to keep her secret, and that he did not 
look down on her for her poverty, She liked 
him instinctively, just as she had thought thad 
day in Triton-street that he was staunch and 
true, so she thought now that she would like 
him as a friend ; but it was only when she was 
fastening the soft alpaca, which was to be her 
dinner dress, that another thought flashed across 
her--the younger brother he had referred to in 
that conversation with Mr. Nathan must be even 
now at the Hut, 

Lady Peyton had spoken of the pleasure of 
having both her sone at home, so he must be 
there now, and Mr. Nathan had summed up this 
second brother as beivg ‘‘as bad as they make 
"erm.” 

The bell rang at seven o'clock, and Violet went 
downstairs. Lulu dined with her parents ; very 
shocking, no doubt, for a child of ten, but then 
Lulu had lived her life with grown-up people. 
She went to bed at half-past eight, which was 
the only concession made to her youth, 

She met her governess in the hell and showed 
her the way to the drawing#oom, saying 
naively,— 

*“Carl’s come in now, I wouder what you'll 
think of him i” 

“Is he your brother?” asked Violet, feeling 
someé.reply was expected of her. 

“My youngest brother, and—put your ear 
a“ Miss Nairn, so that~I can whisper—TI hate 

im.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that, dear,” said Violet 
in her most governese-like tone. 

Bub it’s quite true—-I do bate Carl; he gots 
his own way in everything, and pute on dear old 
Dick shamefully.” 

Vi was thankful to take refuge in the drawing- 
room, siuce it cut short Lulo’s revelations, 

She felt rather than saw that someone was 
there she had not yet met, and then Lady 
Peyton’s voice said,— 

“Mies Nairn, this is my second son ; Carl, this 
is Misa Nairn,” 

Carl Peyton shock hands with empressement, 
and begav some trivial conversation, but all the 
while Violet felt his eyes fixed on her face, till 
her own had to droop beneath their scrutiny. 
The newcomer was handsome, his voice bad a 
deep musical ring the other brother’s lacked, but 
all the eame Vi felt even had she not recollected 
that ecene in Triton-street, she could never have 
trusted Carl Peyton, 

There were just six at dinner—includiog 
Lulu—so convereationgwas general, and no one 
could talk secrete, 

When the ladies had gone back to the drawing- 
room Sir Charles was fetched to see a policeman 
(he had lately qualified as a J P ) on magisterial 
business, and the brothers were left alone. 

“ That's a splendid girl,” said Car!, frankly, “I 
never saw a finer pair of eyes. She'd make a 
sensation in London if she were better groomed 
and turned out.” 

*' Don’t talk of a lady as if she were a horee,” 
said Dick indignantly ; “remember Mise Nairn ia 
our guest,” 

* Don’ be quixotic,” said Carl, “she is not a 
guest, but Lula’s governess, and I haven’t the 
least doubt che knows she’s pretty, and rather 
enjoys being told so, However, you necd not 
look so grave and sanctimonious, Dick ; I’ve not 
the least intention of trifling with Misa Nairn’s 
innocent affections. I shan’t have time, for I’ve 
worked the little dodge I hinted at this morning. 
Mrs, Fortescue is » romantic soul, and when I 
told her how much J longed to see the cradle of 
my race, and the graves of my ancestors, She 
tumbled to it ab once, and asked me over for two 
or three days. I’m off to-morrow.” 





“Carl! Remember the Fortescues are the 
mater’s oldest friends,” implored Dick, 

“And therefore delighted to entertain the 
mater’s son,” replied Carl, “I only hope they 
won't want me to marry one of those gawk 
girls. All the Fortescues are plain except Mabel 
and she’s too old for me ; beeides—I must marry 
money.” 

“ Don’t be ono said oe me Forteacues 
are pleasant unwor! peo’ ey invited you 
out of kindness, not from avy ulterior motive,” 

‘Misa Fortescue said how delightful it would 
be to bring about a meeting bebween me and my 
cousin. Dorothy is allowed to visit at the 
Rectory without her aunt, so ib onght to be 
possible.” 

“Just remember thie pleage, Carl ; the livin 
is very small one, and the Kector must depe 
on Peyton Royal for a great deal of pecuniary 
help in the parish expenses, Don’t embroil hin 
with Miss Lester,” 

“Really, Dick, you ought to have been my 

mother, you are so dreadfully fussy. The 
governor told me to-day I should never be able 
to keep myself, and he couldn’t help me, ao the 
best thing I could do would be to marry money, 
and when I laudably try to obey him, you're 
as nasty as possible. One would say you wanted 
Dorothy and her money-bags y a 

“T want neither, Carl; most likely I shall 
never marry at all, and most certainly J shouldn't 
marry an heiress.” 

“Then I think you might wish me luck,” said 
Carl, rather crosajy. “Why to marry Dorothy 
would just be the making of me.” 

Aud, fnvoluntarily, the words in which ago 
he had often heard his mother speak of his 
heiress cousin returned to Dick’s mind, Poor 
little Dorothy ! 

(To be continued.) 








VANSTONE’S LOVE. 


—0°—* 


Os the platform of the railway station at Bor- 
deaux, one lovely evening, there was one figure 
outlined plainly in the t ht—the figure. of s 
girl, tall, slender and straight, with face turned 
anxiously up the line, watching for the train from 
Paris, 

She had heard the whistle when she had been 
sitting in the garden of the little house back 
there in the town, 

She had walked down to the her book 
in her hand, her broad white hat flapping about 
her face. 

Yes, that wae the train. There were a good 
Many passengersfrom this country. 

To jump from an English winter into such a 
seene, to the South of France, was delightful. 

Without knowing that she did so, Line 
Stuart put one fast over her heart as she 
watched the group of men by the luggage van. 

It was there that the people who were going 
to stop here would gather. 

As the train drew into the station Lina’s pulses 
beat more and more rapidly. She was somewhat 
short-sighted, and she could not yet tell among 
those who were looking out of the windows 
whether the form in her mind was there bodily 
before her, 

Had he come} 

Every thought and feeling was merged for one 
moment in that question. 

Then the train stopped, three men gut out, 
and two of them hurried up to the luggage van ; 
the third came straight to the girl. 

But ehe did not seem to see him. Her gaze 
was etill upon the train. The porters were 
throwing out a few boxes and barrels and some 
truoks, and now the whistle sounded. 

"Miss Stuart, surely you have not forgotten 
me!” said the man, who had advanced towards 


her. 

She turned somewhat vaguely to him. She was 
now vibrating, almost trembling, with the disap- 
pointment, the reaction. 

She made an effort, and smiled, to'ding out 
her hand, 
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“Certainly I know you, Mr. Landor, but T was 
pot expecting to see you In the South of France 
to-day. 1 had eoueet you toiling through the 
snow up in Sco i. 

He smiled, wishing he might retain the hand 
dhe had extended, but not daring to do so, 

“JT amafraid you had not imagined avything 
about me,” be answered. “TI suddenly reaclved 
upon a trip to this part of France. Knowing you 
were in Bordeaux, I could not resist the wish to 
spend a day with you.” 

He spoke eaeily. The admiration he plainly 
felt for the girl beside him was so respectful, how 
could she fecl irritated # 

But she was annoyed. Besides, there was such 
an ache in her heart that she longed to be alone 
until she could in some manner conquer herself. 

Perhaps there was a letter in the mail-bag 
which had just been carried up to the post-office, 
Yo baif-an-hour the letters would be distributed 
and she would know; that time must be passed 
with this man, and she hardly knew what he said, 
or how she responded, 

They went up to the office, No, there was 
nothing for her. 

or sauntered by ‘her side towards her 
boarding-house. He looked down with veiled 
sharpness at her as he said, — 

“Tt was Cecil Vanstone who put it into my 
mind to come to France,” 

In spite of all her effort she could not help a 
alight start, and be saw it. But she did control 
her voice as she eaid,~- 

" Did he?” 

“Yes. Wecamedown in the same train from 
Inverness, Miss Litton waa with us, [ fancy 
Vanstone is rather bit in that quarter. She 
stopped in town, and so he stayed there also. Do 
you know her?” 

“Yes, A ——s ie” said Lina, with an 
apparently cordial emphasis. 

After this Lina was so gaily kind that Landor’s 
spirits rose to a wonderful pitch, 

He decided in his own mind that he would stay 
a month, and he engaged a room at the same 
hotel as Lina. 

That evening, after be had said good-night to 
the girl, he walked out by the river, smoking too 
rapidly for a man at peace with himself. 

He reduced two cigars to ashes before he 
went into the station and made inquiries as to 
the trains, The man who gave him the infor- 
taation wondered to see the young man’s face grow 
80 black. 

“T didn’t know there was a train until to- 
morrow night,” he said, and walked out of the 
building. 

“IT shouldn't want to cross that fellow's will,” 
said the clerk, as he watched the tall figure 
striding away. 

“There's one thing upon which I am re- 
solved—-Vanstone shall not come here ab pre- 
seat,” 

These words were in his mind as he stood 
leaning against a tree, and looking gloomily across 
the starlighted river. 

“But how is it going to be done! That girl 
liked me well esough before he met her, aad 
she'll like me again if I can put a wedge in now. 
Iwish to mercy he would fancy Miss Litvon, or 
anybody. It was @ good idea thinking to 
mention Mise Littou. Only let me keep him 
away, and play the Landor card. But how? 
Confound it! any train up may bring him. I 
didn’t know I cared so much for her until I saw 
ber standing on the platform to-day. Aod when 
she finally looked at me and smiled. I thought I 
would not etop ab a ing to win her. I 
imagine I have as good a righvio the feld as any 
man has,” 

Landor’s thoughta took a sort: of bravado turn. 
He wished he knew exactly what Lina thought of 
Vanstone, She had seemed disappointed, Had 
ahe really expected him ? 

Uneasy, terribly revtless, Landor kept walking 
back and forth near the river. 

‘a the d of his thoughts all the time 
hema sot ich he iu vain tried to put from 

Aon. 

There was one way in which he could find 
out the state of affairs between Vanstone and 
Misa Stuart ; one way in which he could imme- 





diately drive in the wedge that should create 
trouble. 

For two hours he shrank from that sugges- 
tion, having a feeling all the time that he should 
yield in the end. 

At midnight he went into the hotel, and up to 
his own room. 

He did not hesitate any longer. When he 
had lighted his lamp he sat down by it and 
took frora the inner ket of his coat a letter 
which he held in his hand, gazing at the super- 
scription. 

It was “ Miss Liaa Stuart, Bordeaux,” and 
in the left hand corner was written, “By the 
kindness of Mr, Landor.” 

This had been given him by Vanstone tha! day 
when he had parted from him in Londou. 

“I never cared for a girl half so much,” 
— Laador, as he tore off the end of the 
envelope, and read the lines within, evidently 
written hurriedly, but written by a lover. 

They explained that Important business de- 
tained the writer until the last of the weck ; that 
by Sunday he hoped to be with her. 

A cloud of jealous fury came over Landor's 
face; then a ray of hope pierced it. 

“Not till Sunday,” he said aloud, “and to- 
day is only Tuesday. I will think of something 
to do—make sorae headway before then, or I am 
an idiot.” 

Had there been any fire within reach he would 
have put the letter in the flames; as it was he 
thrust it into his pocke}, telling himself he would 
destroy it to-morrow. 

He dreamed of Lina Stuart's smiles, and be 
slept so late that he hurried in dressing. 

It was a very warm morning, and he drew 
from his portmanteau a short, thin coat, 
and hastened down to breakfast, fearing he was 
too late to partake of that meal with Miss 
Stuart. 

But uo. His spirits rose at sight of her, at 
the end of the table, and alone; all the others 
a oe am 

e looked pale, and was very languidly pre- 
tending to eat the fish upon her plate. 

But she brightened visibly, and was gay and 
apimated in her talk and smiles, : 

Directly after breakfast Landor begged to 
take the girl out for a drive, aad so ‘he whole 
morning passed, and the two came in late for 
dinner, 

How did the rest of the day pass }—-and the 
next day ? 

Landor thought he had never been ao happy 
in bis life. Surely this girl did not care parti- 
cularly for that man, who had allowed some 
business matters to delay him. Perhsps she had 
been flirting with Vanstone; perhaps she was 
flirting with him, Landor, 

It was iu the middle of the moruing on Thurs- 
day. He was sitting in the drawing-room over- 
looking the street, and he saw Lina walking 
slowly up. 

He went down to meet her. How very pale 
and &bsent she looked ! 

But she brightened visibly when she saw him, 
and that look made his blood go quickly. 

He spoke to her with an oleae of tone which 
he could not restrain, Was that a flash of re- 
puleion that crossed her face? Ib could not be, 
for her tone was so very kind. 

How could he guess at the recklessness, the 
desperation in the girl's heart? How could he 
know thet she thought continually cf Vanstone 
and Miss Litton? And Miss Litton was not 
even in town. He had spoken falsely about that. 
No matter what he did, he told himself, if he 
could win Lina Stuart in the end. 

When the two reached the house Lina walked 
into the hall, while Landor stood outside. 

As Lina went towards the etairs she was met 
by Annette, the little chambermaid. 

* Please, mademoiselle, is this your letter ¥” 

The servant extended a letter, somewhat 
dingy and crumpled-——the envelops opened at the 


end. 

The firet swift glance had shown Lina that it 
waa her name, Written by Vaustone’s hand. She 
flushed painfully, she hardly kuew whether with 
hope or fear, as she took the missive. Then she 
saw the words written in the corner, and which 





told by what messenger that letter bad been 
sent i, 


“Where did you find this!” she asked, so 
sternly that the cbild shrank. 

“Up tn Monsieur “Gandor’s room the next 
moraing after ke came. “Twas on the floor. I 
took it up, and I was sure ‘twas your name. 
Mademoiselle knows I can read writing,” with 
pride, “I put it in my pocket, and forgot it till 
this minute,” 

Lina forgot to thank Annette. She left the 
girl, and went straight to her own room. 

In ten minutes Landor heard a quick step in 
the unearpeted hall. 

When he turved and eaw Lina behind him, he 
uttered an exclamation of alarm, and his heart 
sank, 

There was » blaze of scorn in her eyes; her 
lips were pale and set. 

The two were alone together there. 

“J have made a mistake,” she said, and her 
hie we stung him as much as did the words that 

OLLe 

“T had thought you were a gentleman.” 

He tried to brace himself against the contempt 
that was in her whole aspect. How could she 
know anything ! 

“I do nod understand you,” he managed to 
gay. 

Shedrew the letter from her pocket, and he 
felt himself growiug white as he saw it. 

That letter! He had louked everywhere for 
it, 

“Mr, Vanstone sent this by you?” she asked, 
imperatively. 

How beautiful she looked to him there, drawn 
up to her full height, her cheeks and lips now 
glowing, her oyes fiery ! 

He felt desperate. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“ And you opened and read it!” 

“ Yes,” 

When he had uttered that word he tock a atep 
towards ber. 

What did it matter what he said or did now? 

*T loved you so,” he cried. “I was ready to 
do anything that I might have a chance to be 
with you. Oh, can you not imagine that I could 
walk any road to reach you?” 

“Love me!” she interrupted ; and then she 
laughed slightly. “ You know nothing of love i 
I am ashamed to have been in your presence, A 
creature that could steal and read a letter—-—”’ 

He held up his band. 

** Have some mercy |” he aaid, just above his 
breath. 

‘Will you go away?” she asked, withdiaw- 
ing from him. 

Then she added, quickly 

“You must have known i loved Mr, Vanstone, 
You are falce to the core. Will you go?” 

Even this man did not possess effrontery 
enough to enable him toyremain one moment 
more. He strode away quickly. 

In « short time a porter appeared, and asked 
for Mr. Landor’s luggage. 

That gentleman took the noon train for Paris, 
and he did not know that the express that eve- 
ning carried Vanstone to the town where che 
woman whom he loved waited for him. 

Could Landor bave seen that meeting beneath 
the lovely sky-—could he have had one glance at 
the happy face of Lina Stuart, would he have 
been more wretched than he was ? 








Kerrsaces.—-These beautiful emblems of the 
friendship and love which we bear each other ! 
Who among us has not at some time received 
these tokens as indicative of kindly feeling aad 
goodwill? How much we love and how tenderly 
we cherish them! How often in the solitude of 
our own room we gaze on these onr treasures, 
while fond memories of the absent ones come 
Gronging around us! They may be the mereat 
trifles, of no signification to others, but to us 
they are more precious than the costliest gems, 
For do they not remind us of the faithfulness of 
true hearte, and of the time passed in sweet 
communion with those we hold most dear? How 
many tender associations are connected with our 
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PAYING THE PENALTY. 


—!0 ta 
CHAPTER LIX, 


RACHEL was carried quickly into the waiting- 
room, for the train had at that moment steamed 
into the etation, She was quickly restored to 
consciousness, 

Quite as soon as the station-master caught 
“ight of the young girl whom they brought in 
he started back with a cry of wonder, 

treat heavens! i5 is Mr. Verrell’s runaway 
bride !” he ejaculated. “ She has come back to 
hima ; but I fear it is too late, Call a carriage 
someone, and let her be taken to her home at 
once, 

The assistant telegraph operator, a lady, was 
eummoned from an adjoining apartment to 
nocompany her. 

Rachel opened her eyes just as she was being 
placed in the carriage. 

“Where are you taking me?” she cried in 
terror, attempting to epring from the vehicle, 

Do not be alarmed, lady!” cried the girl ; 
and in a few words she explained the situation to 
her, 

“Flow thoughtful!” said Rachel. 
an never thank him for his kindness,”. 

‘* He is a very good man, and is always willing 
to do a good turn for a person.” 

The Willows was scarcely more than twenty 
minutes’ ride from the station, but to Rachel it 
seemed a never-ending journey. 

The girl, who knew the story, which she kad 
gleaned from the papers, looked at her pityingly. 
She had heard tho rumour that the young master 
of the place was dying, and she anid to herself 
that hie wife bad returned too late. She dared 
not tell her what she surmised, though she felt 
sorry for the blow which she believed was in store 
for her. 

At the gate of the Willows Rachel sprung 
from the vebicle, She could bardly wait for the 
gate to be opened by the manservant whe always 
earried the key 

She burried up :¢ familiar walk. The servant 
who answered the summons gave a cry of delight 
when he saw who it was leaviog heavily against 
the casement of the door. 

“Am J too late, William?” she whispered, 
hoarsely. 

She seemed to devour the man with her gaze. 
How should he answer her, when his master’s 
life bung upon a thread, which threatened to 
spap asunder at avy instant} 

You do not anewer!” she cried, in a frenzy 
a grief, Ob, man, map, tell me--am I toc 
jate i” 

Mr, Verrell was clive when I was at hia bed- 
aide only a few moments ago,” the man replied, 

She waited to hear no more, but sprung 
quickly to her husband’s room. As she reached 
the threshold she heard s sound that made her 


“Ob, I 


vlood almost freeze in her veine. That sound | 


Was @ woman's voice—the voice of Daphne. 

She stopped short, Pav! had sent for her, but 
in coming she had found her rival by his bedeide, 
Like one driven to bay she turned. Jt would 
never do for the two of them to meet there, 

She had been mad not to foresees that Daphne, 
with whom he had eloped, would be with him, 
She turned slowly, and, likeone stricken blind, 
groped her way down the corridor again and out 
of the house, her eyes Sled with bitter, blindiog 
tears, 

ven on the threshold of death Daphne stood 
bebween her and the husband she loved, 

She knew he was not dead, for she had heard 
his. voice, No; he would nob die. He would 
live to enjoy a life-time of love with Daphne. 

No one must see her, the poor, dejected wife, 
as she crept away, heat- broken, praying for death 
te come to her relief, 

The servants would soon be stirring; they 
would hear that ehe had been there, and had 
gone again, and perhaps would search for her ; 
but they must not find her, 

“T have suffered more than I can endure,” 
murmured Rachel, “and now I must end it all!” 

She remembered an old well that was at the 


furthest end of the grounds, and with that 
memory a terrible thought came to her, 

Ay, why not end it ! No one would ever 
know what had become of her, She would never 
be missed by the great throng of people hurrying 
to and fro upon the face of the earth—least of 
ali by Paul Verrell, when he had recovered and 
gained strength again. 

The old well was at the end of the grape- 
arbour. She kuew that no one had seen 
enter that part of the grounds. The old well 
was covered by afew Jooze boards, She-tore 
them away with her little white hands, but she 
did not even feel the strain on them, so great 
was the excitement she wae labouring under. 
One leap, and all her sorrows would be at an 
end, 

There was no need for her to hesitate. In 
those last moments of hers she thought of Aunt 
Marion, how bitter her grief would be when she 
heard what had happened, Poor Aunt Marion 
and Uncle Andrew | They would understand how 
hard the world must have been to her, when ehe 
was 80 anxious to leave ft, 

Closing her eyes, with one prayer to Heaven, 
Rachel took a leap into the well, striking the 
water below witha dull thud, There was no cry, 
no struggle. The sun climbed higher in the 
heavens, reached the meridian, aud dropped on 
the other side. The people about the Willows 
little dreamed of the tragedy that had been 
enacted in their midst, 

During that time's man haunted the station, 
watching eagerly every incoming train from 
Scotland, and peering anxiously into the faces 
of the different lady passengers as soon as they 
alighted upon the platform, much to their 
annoyance, as well as to thoze of their friends 
who accompanied them. 

When he found there was no one iz the crowd 
for whom he was searching the stranger would 
turn away with the picture of despair written 
upon bis homely features. 

Among the many person: who could not help 
noticing this strange person waa the ever-watchful 
station-imaster of the place, 

‘*This looks rather mysterious to me,” he 
thought. “I must watch this fellow, and see 
what reason he has for following up every woman 
who stors at this place, Surely, he can’t be a 
pick-pocket, and he is not rude to them, never 
presuming to accost them. What in the name 
of goodness can he want of them?” 

The good man lost no time in putting his 
thoughts into execution. Straightway he pro- 
ceeded to follow the stranger, and to make him 
give an account of himeelf, 

He waited patiently until the next train from 
Scotland arrived at the depot, then he looked 
| cautiously around to locate the whereabouts of 

the stranger. 
He began to think, as the moments flew by, 
+ and the man did not put in on appearance, that 
| he had most likely abandoned his strange vearch; 
| bud in this he was mistaken, 

At the first appearance of s lady upon the 
platfotm the eager face of the anxious man 
appeared in sight, and he continued to scan each 
female passenger with a wistfulness that was 
unbounded in its intensity. 

Onee or twice he raised his hand to his hat as 
if to speak to one of them, then he drew back 
almost immediately, with a shade of disaypoind- 
ment upon his features, and turned away with a 
reluctant frown which was plainly visible to 
those who stood around looking on. 

The atation-master lost no further time in 
preliminaries, but at once approached the 
stranger, and tapped bim on the shoulder just as 
he was about to turn way 
| The two men faced ‘each other, the station- 
| master exclaiming,-- 

“TI would like a few words with you, stranger. 
Perhape you will be able to throw a little light 
upon a subject that I don’t quite understand.” 

‘*T will, if it’s in my power,”~the other an: 
swered, unhesitatingly. “Jest ask of me what 
you want ter know, av’ I'll tell, if it’s in my 
power,” 

" Well,” proceeded the station-master, “ young 
man, I would like to know who you are, and why 
you're haunting this station so persistently }” 

















rm) 
_— 


“T ken answer that willin’ enough,” was the 
auswer. “T will firet tell you my name is Sam, 
and I am looking for Mrs. Verrell, Her hueband 
is dying, 1 fear.” 

“Aha! I am sorry I didn’t know that wa 
your mission before, I could have saved you 4 
world of trouble. She came bere a few hours 
ago In an earlier train, and was driven directly t: 
her home, sir,” 

Hardly waiting to thank the station-master for 
his kind ivformation Sam rapidly retraced his 
steps toward the house, arrivitig there twenty 
minutes later in breathlees ex: cy. 

He inquired of the first servant he met if ths 
master’s young wife had come home 

The man had not eeen anything of her, but he 
made diligent inquiry among the rest of the 
helps ; but all to no purpose—no one had seen 
her enter the houee, no one knew that she was in 
that vicinity. 

Tu the midst of Sam's perplexity, the atable- 
boy chanced to come that way. 

“T think maybe I saw the lady you want ter 
know of. She waa dressed in black, and was 
genteel-lookin’,. She cum here from the station, 
ran up the eteps an’ inio the house, then she cum 
out soon after rather corrowful-lookin’, dashed 
through the yard, and out by the orchard, going 
in the direction of the old well. I did not see 
her after that, I was so busy.” 





CHAPTER Lx. 


As these words fell upon the eara of Sam sud 
the servants they looked at each other, aud a 
thought they dared not put into words filled 
their hearts, 

By wgreat effort Sam recovered his composure, 
and stepped quickly forward, the rest following 
him. “* 


An exclamation of dismay broke from his lips 
a he neared the well, 

“ The cover is off,” whispered one to the other 
with bated breath, 

Dropping on his knees, Sam peered down into 
its block depths, 

Only darknees greeted him. 

* Bring me a lantern—and—a rope,” he cried, 
hoarsely. “I think I see something in the 
well,” 

His order was obeyed with alacrity. 

With trembling hands he fostened the lantern 
to the rope, lighted it: and lowered it down into 
the well. 

The rope was too short: the lantern did nob 
reach far enough. 

He drew it up hastily, . 

“I will go down myself,” he said, as he secured 
a longer piece of rope, ‘J feel sure that there is 
something down there. I will go and see,” 

He tied’ it securely about bis waist, and, io 
accordance to his directione, he was lowered inte 
the well. 

Suddenly there was a jerk. 

* He must have reached bottom,” they said. 

The words were scarcely uttered ere they 
heard a muffled cry,— 

** Hoist away.” 

A half dozen pairs of hands turned quickly to 
the task. 

Again they looked at each other; the rope 
was much heavier than when it was Jet down. 
They dared not ask themselves what the ex!rs 
weight might mean, : 

th bated breath they ho down into the 
depths of the old well. Higher, higher they 
raised the tope. 

Theix comrade wae so near now that they 
could easily distinguish hin, 

“See! they cried, breathlessly ; “be has 
something in hie arms,” 

It did not need a second glance to tell them 
what he was bringing to the surface. 

Nearer, nearer, ee 
spoke; they 


No ono tcarcaly 


Another instant, and, faint with 
lay with his burden at their feet. Yes, it was 
their young mistress, Rachel. Gh 

“Js she dead?” each inquired breathlessly of 
the other. ; 
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“No,” said Sam. “ There was buts few inches 
of water in the bottom of the well into which 
she must have plunged. It was the terrible 
gases that came near overcoming her. I think 
ghe is not quite dead yet, but unlese she is 
revived speedily she wil! never survive.” 

Careful hands bore her into the house. The 
doctor, who was ab that moment at Paul’s bed- 
side, was quickly summoned and told what had 
occurred, 

» had no time to waste in giving vent to the 


Q 


aurprise he felt over Rachel’s return, and what 
had come of it. 

Like a “lash he seemed to guers intuitively 
that she must have turned back when the 
servants left her at the door of her husbend’s 
apartment, 

Rachel was youxg. 

Her youth stood her in good stead ab this 
juncture, and by the aid of powerful restoratives 
she soon revived, 

The servants were sent from the room, and 
the doctor and Rachel were left alone. They had 
a long interview, ia which he asked for her full 
confidence, 

“T know your husband's side of the atory,” 
he said; “now let me hear yours. Evidently 
there has been trouble between you.” 

The kindness and sympathy of the physician 
reached her heart, and she told him all—hbow, 
when she came back to her husband's home, she 
found her rival there and went away. 





He waited patiently until she had finished, not | 


interrupting her by so much as a word. 

“My poor child | What a serious mistake!” 
he said, when she had concluded. “ What a 
wonder it did not wreck both your lives! Your 
husband has told me the entire story. Now 
listen while I repeat it to you. I shall have 
plenty of time, ‘Paul will not die. Heaven has 
been good to him, and granted him a new lease 
of life.” 

He took her hands, and quietly told her the 
whole story just as Paul had narrated it to him 
—of how be had loved Rachel, the girl! to whom 
he was betrothed, until the beautiful adven- 
turess came between them aud turved his head 
vy her beauty and witchery. 

“Hush, my dear! Do not interrupt me ; let 
me go on to the end.” 

He told her how they had parted in the very 
hour of their marriage, when he found out that 
the girl had married him for his money; but 
when she found he had been disinherited she 
left him ‘then and there. ‘ 

He followed Paul’s-story carefully from that 
uoment up to the present time—how he had 
wedded Rachel, living under the same roof with 
her, but as a brother ; of the subsequent divorce 
he had obtained, and that was how it happened 
that she had seen him driving off with Duphna, 

The detectives whom Paul had engaged 
ferreted out the truth at last, and reported it ta 

im. 

His marriage to Dapbne was not legal, 
sea she bad at that moment a husband 
iViOg. 

They found out, too, that Daphne was not 
Rachel's sister, bud a clever adventurers ; that 
her twin sister had died in Switzerland some 
time before, 

The woman whom they kaew as Daphne, 
hearing that Paul was on his death-bed, had 
come to him to confees all, not kuowing that he 
had heard of her terrible duplicity, That was 
What she was doing awhile ago. 

The effect of this knowledge upon Rachel can 
better be imagined than deecriled. 

“She bas gone now,” he said. “ Paul knows 
youare here, Some of the servants have told 
him that you have come back. Will you see 
him? You.cannot refuse to see him, now that 
you oe all, apes others at his bedside— 
your Aunt Marion and Uncle Andrew, Will you 
&0 to him ?” he asked. ms ° 

Rachel raised her tear-ewollen eyes to his 
face; but she smiled through her tears ag she 
answered,— 

Yes,” 

Oa some pretext the doctor called Aunt 
Marion and Andrew from the room, 














| 


| little children with them—a bright-eyed, dimpled, 


| stronger and more steadfast in his love when he 
finds a sweetheart who adores him, aud will save 





“7 do not want to be left alone,” Paul said to 
him. “She might return ” (meaning Daphne), 

The doctor quickly assured him, however, that 
the girl would uever trouble him again in this 
world. 

He did not add that the noon train in which 
she had left had met with an accident, and 
that Daphne was found dead. 

Rachel crept with faltering steps down the 
broad corridor, and stopped timidly before her 


SIR JASPER’S LEGACY. 
<sifanse 
(Continued srom page 561.) 
* Well, I cannot blame you for what was, after 


all, a very unselfish and aisterly act,” replied Sir 
Jasper. 
all else connected with him belong to the past, 
you muat not brood too cauch over the sorrow 


‘Now that your brother's failings and 


husband’s room, Yes, he was her husband after _ Ear : 
1. thas has clouded your life ‘ately, Hvery cloud, 
remember, has its silver lining,” 


She opened the door, and atood blushing like 
a schoolgirl on the door-step, Paul saw her, and 
the gladdest cry tbat ever broke from human 
lips broke from his, 

“ Rachel, my wife!’’ he cried. 
answered my prayer at last} 


‘* Has Heaven 
You have come 


back to.me!” . 


He held open hie arms, and with a glad cry | * 
Rachel sprung into them, burying ber face on his 
breast. 

Why should we linger, dear reader, on that 
happy scene, and listen to all the love-vows that 
were exchanged—the promises given each to the 
other, and the plans for the future which they 


* Your aunt Marion and your uncle Andrew 
have consented to live with us,” said Paul. 
“They know nothing of what has occurred ; they 
never shall know of the dark clouds which came 
between us and nearly wrecked our lives.” 

As soon as Paul was able to undertake the 
journey he and Rachel went to travel abouts for 
two or three years, until the newspapera forgot 
all about the affair, 

Once they came across a Scotch paper, and in 
it Paul read of the marriage.of Philip Walton and 
Jennie Grants. He did not show ib to Rachel, 
He wished her to forget all about the man and 
her experiences of the past. 











Pau! and Rachel remained abroad four years, | « 
up between Miss Hammond and myself, tha 

to your ridiculous statement that I was about to 
marry this little girl, whom I look upon asa 
daughter, while the good feeling and the sense 
of mutual sympathy that [ valued so highly 
no longer exist.’ 


and when they,returned they brought back two 


roguish boy of three—the very image of his papa 
—and a wee little one, with groat dark eyes and 
rosy cheeks, whom her pareuts had named 
Rachel, 

And we sre very much afraid we will have 
to admit the truth: Paul loves the little one 
best. 

When they returned Pau! built a mansion for 
his bride in the little village where they had firat 
met and learned to love each other, and there 
they now live. 

The simple village-folk all love Rache!, whom | 
they call “the grard lady who lives in the great | 
stone house on the hiil.” 

The- children play about her, lovely, sturdy 
youngsters—the sunshine of her life and the 
pride of Paul’s. 

“There is one thing I will teach my boy when 
he grows to manhood, and that is—-never to fall 
in love with one girl while he is engaged to 
another. I shall tell him the story of our lives— 
how easy it is to makea mistake, aud how terrible 
are the consequences of such pitiful misunder- 
etandings as those by which our own lives were 
nearly wrecked beyond recall by the folly snd 
wickedness of Daphue, It will make our son 


him from such deplorable folly.” 
(THR BND.]} 








Giass bricks are blown in Silesia, and closed 
under a temperature of five hundred degrees. 
They possess internally a hollow of about one- 
third of their entire contents, which, being Alled 
with rarefied air, acta as a nou-conductor of heat, 
They are intended for plant houses and winter 
gardens, and may possibly be employed as roofing 
in semi-circular form, dispensing with iron for 
support. ._In houses built of this material many 
advantages are obtainable, including greater 
economy in heating. No windows would be 
‘needed, save as conveniences for viewing the 


exterior world, 





me,” Mabel exclaimed, gratefully. 
Jasper, £ can never thank you sufficiently for 
this—the latest proof of your goodness and for- 
bearauce.”’ 


self ? 
Mabel on the night when I firat took you into 
my confidence this misunderstanding would never 
have existed,” 


discussed ? Jack, ‘when your 

lips. 
aunt possessed the same Christian name, 
was only one Mabe! in the world for me, and | 
| imagined that you were {alluding to her when 
you mentioned the name of the lady with whom 
you were—well, in love,” 


Mabel pleaded, earnestiy. 
he regrets al! 
have not asid a word 
tion, 
you,” 
relentiug tone. 
least one sensible idea. 
Hemmond cuming along the corridor, 
go away now, both of you, and do what you like 
for the next hour. 
ehall expect you to come and eee how the invalid 
is progressing.” 


have been the result not as 
of a dislike entertained for himself on her part, 
but of Jack's stupid blunder? If so, a greaa 
deal of happiness might yet be in store for him 
the Baronet refiected 


aelvee,” said Sir Jasper. 


* You have, indeed, been kiud and generous to 
"Ob, Sir 


*T require uo thanks,” he said, with a amilo, 
ill keeping her hand impriaoned in his own. 
And now, Jack, what have you to say for your- 
Had you bui told me of your love for 


“IT was on the point of doiog so,” replied 
announcement ciosed my 
I did not then know that Mabel and ber 
There 


“And then to make bad matters worse you 


acquainted Mies Hammond with the absurd idea 
that had taken possession of your own mind. 
Why, under the circumstances, © *! 

would be far too-good for you,’ 


vir, hanging 


“T daresay it would,” Jack. replied, meekly. 


“Atany rate, I've nop the least desire to try 


“To speak seriouely,”’ continued the Baronet, 


you have caused reserve and coldness to spring 


“ Please don’t be angry with him, S’r Jasper,” 
“TY know bow much 
that hae happened Istely, and we 
to auntie yet in explana- 
We thought wa had better ieave that to 
"You were quite right,” ssid Sir Jasper, in a 
“TY muat give you credit for at 
I think thet I hear Mias 
You may 


At the end of that time I 


Aud as Miss Hammond sntered the drawing- 


room witha plate of luscious hothouse grapes 
for Sir Jasper the lovers vanished from sight 
down the stone steps leading from the balcony to 
the Italian garden below, which to them, in their 
deep, all-transforming joy, appeared to be a veri- 
table garden of Eden. 


“So we may suon expect a wedding at Deane 


Court, Mise Hammond,” S'r Jasper observed, 
with a smile, as he trified nervously with his 


rapes, while a sensation of blended hope and 


dread darted through his whole being like o 
subtie elixir able tu 
and health. 


restore him once more to life 


Mighi not the reserve and the studied cool- 


nees that she bad displayed towards him lately 


28 he had once imagined, 


“JT guppose it will not take place until you 


are quite convalescent,” Miss Hammoud replied, 
quietly, bending ber head over her lacework 
as aba spoke to hide a sudden painful flash 
She thought Sir Jasper waa alluding to his 
contemplated marriage with ber niece, 


“Well, that depends sr ga ey 
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are too impatient to wait for my complete 
recovery, 1 shall have to reeign my privilege of 
giving the bride away to someone else,” 

" Jack and Mabel! ” exclaimed Mise Hammond, 
fairly startled out of her usual self-control. 
“Do you mean to say they think of getting 
married, Sir Jasper }” 

“J do, indeed,” he replied, quietly. 
appear to be very fond of each other, and I think 
that we should hardly be justified in keeping 
them apart. I will do all J can to help them 
whenever they are married,” 

Miss Hammond remained ailent from sheer 
amazement, While it gave her great pleasure 
to know that Mabel bad proved faithful to her 
first lover, she sincerely pitied Sir Jasper, 
whom she imagined to be deserted and 
arieving. 

‘Ip is generous of you to study their future 
happiness, Sir Jasper,” she said, gently ; ‘‘ but 
I fear their morriage will quite destroy your 


own, 
"Not at all |” said the Baronet, in a tone of 
ereat energy. My dear Miss Hamrond, you 


have, I think, for some time past indulged a 
mistaken idea with respect to your niece and 
myself,” 

“But 1 thought, at least Mr. Dalmahoy told 
me, that you and Mabel were " and then, 
remembering the promise of secrecy ehe had given 
Jack, Mise Hammond paused abruptly and left 





tO d 
her sentence unfinished. 

“In short, you gave me credit for being 
about to marry my ward, a girl of eighteen,” 


continved Sir Jasper, anxious to relieve her | 


evident embarrassment. 

‘The existence of this painful misconception 
has ouly just been revealed to me, the culprits 
having confessed their guilt this morning.” 

1nd then the Baronet proceeded to relate 
Jack's narrative, word for word, to his deeply 
attentive jistener, 

“J have forgiven them both,” he said, in 
conclusion, “and 1 hope that you will try to do 
the same. [do nut think ib would be possible 
for you to cherish an unforgiving spirit, Miss 
Hammond.” 

“J hope not,” she replied, while her deep, 
atarry eyes glistened with unshed tears. ‘ And 
so poor Alfred is dead, and Dr. Dalmahoy’s 
rouble was but a fancied one, after all.” 

“I wish he had kept it to himself, though, 
inetead of making you his confidant,” said Sir 
dusper, regretfully. ‘ Will you tell me if Jack’s 
absurd story served to bring about ‘the un- 
pleasant sense of division and estranged 
sympathy which hag helped to destroy the 
friendly feeling once existing between us, Miss 
Hammond ¢’ 

“Tt may have had some share fn creating a 

rrier of reserve and mistrust between us,” 
se replied, frankly, while a burning flush over- 

pread her sweet delicate face. “ For several 
easous your apparent wan’ cf confideuce pained 
ms deeply.” 

“So long as your reserve was not based upon a 
dislike for myself, I do not mind,” said Sir 
Tasper, earnestly. ‘‘ Mabel, bave you any love to 
sive mein return for my own, which is already 
youre? Will you consent to become my wife, 
and help me to sink the woman-hater in the 
much-to-be-envied married man ‘” 

“Sir Jasper, if I had not cared for you above 
and beyond ail other men it would not have 
been necessary for me to place such a atrict 
guard upon myself when I thought that you were 
about to marry Mabel, junior,” was the softly 
spoken reply. “I feared then that you would 
discover the secret which I now reveal to you of 
my own accord, I am quite willing to become 
your wife, not because you are Sir Jasper Deane, 
of Deane Court, but because you happen to be 
the only man whom I have ever permitted myself 
to love,’ 

When Miss Hammond left the drawing-room 
later on, Jack and Mabel, » pair of penitents, 
waylaid her ia the corridor 

Miss Hammond, 1 hope you will pardon ur 
for any uabappiness that we may have been the 
means of inflicting upon you lately,” Jack said, 
pleasantly ; while Mabel threw her srms round 


"They 


her aunt's neck and received a fond caress in 
return. 

“T do not feel like scolding either of you 
just now,” she replied, “ although you richly 
deserve it. Mabel should have placed more con- 
fidence in her aunt; while you, Jack, should 
have been less ready to run away with a false 
impression. However, Sir Jasper and I have 
agreed to let bygones be bygoues, and I suppose 
the rule must be extended to the young people 
aa well,” 

“Are we to have a Lady Deane at Deane 
Court before long!” Jack inquired, with a 
miachievous smile lighting up hie handsome face ; 
“ or has Sir Jasper made up his mind to live and 
die a womaan-hater !” 

“TI think there is little fear of his doing any- 


| thing so foolish,” said Miss Hammond, with 


downcast eyes, “Are you quite sure, though, 
that you could give a warm welcome to your 
uncle’s wife—that you would not regard her as a 
usurper ?” 

" Quite sure—positive !” replied Jack ; “since 
I like and respect her so much already as Miss 
Hammond.” 


contrived to dismiss Jack for the time being, 
and to carry Mabel off to her own room, where 
& long, confidential conversation took place 
between them, and the past was freely dis- 
cussed, 

Even in the midet of their newly-acquired 
happiness some tears were shed by them in 
regretiyl memory of the one whose short, 
— life had been brought to euch a sudden 
cloge, 

At the end of six months Jack and Mabel were 
married, Mabel’s rich, brunette beauty being 
enhanced by the costly dress of white eatin, 
draped with old point lace, and caught up with 
lilies of the valley, which formed one of Sir 


In return for this compliment Miss Hammond | 





DORA. 
—0t— 


“Dora! Dora! where are you ?” 

Augusta Sinclair's clear, sweet young voice 
rang like a trumpet through the late old 
garret, where the red glow of sunset yet lingered 
araid dark cross beams and festoons of cobwebs ; 
and out from a particular nook where the light 
reed longest, "sna = huge mecvr and re: of 
lumber a dragged jally away from 
the window-ledge, came a oes chieesd: jet- 
eyed young girl, her black hair twisted into a 
knot st the back of her head, and her eyebrows 
knitted, as if in pre-occup&tian of some nature. 

“Well?” she said, shortly. 

“What o little old mole you are to be sure,” 
said Augusta, “to burrow here, when all the 
world is out in the woods, picking up chestnuts 
and gathering autumn leaves. Writing poetry, 
are you! or correcting the exercises of thove 
horrid little girls in the sixth class? Dora! 
Dora! i wonder you don’t drown yourself! I 
arm sure 1 should, if I were in your place,” 

“What is it you want, Gussie?” eaid Dora, 
brusquely, 

“T want you to sketch the letter F on this 
piece of paper. Something original and fantastic 
you know ; and illuminate it for me in gold-leaf 
and colours, that’s # darling. I must have it 
this evening at eight o’clock.” 

“T don’t see how I can finish it,” said Dora, 
roughing up her black locks, with a mechanical 
hand-—it was always to this mane of hers that 
she resorted when ehe was in a quandary—and 
staring intently at the ceiling, as if seeking for 
inspiration there, 

“Oh, yes you can! And J'll lend you my 
locket to wear at the picnic. Do try-—there’s a 
love,” urged Augusta. 

Dora caught up the pencil and hurriedly 





Jasper’s many gifte to the bride, 

The bridesmaids’ dreases were really triumphs 
of art, each one being exquisitely band-painted 
in forget-me-nots and roses by the skilful hand 
of the bride herself, 

Sir Jasper and Miss Hammond bad & very 
quiet wedding later on. The viliagers and 
tenante, however, did not relish the idea of 
allowing such a good excuse for a geueral holi- 
day to slip through their fiogers altogether. 
They planned a wonderful home-coming for the 
bride and bridegroom, which, since ib was so 
unexpected, took them quite by surprise, 

Bells were rung, triumphal arches were erected, 
sheep and oxen were roasted whole ; while Sir 
Jasper, entering fully into the spirit of the 
thing, kept open house at Deane Court, aud 
dispensed hospitality to all comers in a princely 
style seldom to be met with in these degenerate 
days. 

That ancient worthy, Jonathan Crabtree, had 
not evinced any strong symptoms of displeasure 
when informed of the impending marriage of his 
master. He could hardly do so since he had 
actually turned bis coat, dr rather hie opinions, 
so far as to think seriously of taking a second 
wife, 

In spite of the elder Weller’s stern warning 
against “ widders ” Jonathan’s choice bad fallen 
upon Sir Jasper’s housekeeper, a meek little 
widow-woman, who seldom spoke above her 
breath, and whose greatest charm in her lover's 
practical eyes consisted in the fact that she had 
saved up a tidy bit of money. 

Lady Deane is such a general favourite that 
not even sour, prejudiced old Jonathan can 
find any fault with the result of Sir Jasper’s 
wooing. 

[THR END.] 








Carts, large and emal!, make the most careful 
toilet of any class of animals, excepting some of 
the opossume, Lions and tigers wash themeeélves 
in exactly the same manner as the cat, wetting 
the dark, indiarubber-iike ball of the forefoot and 
the inner toe, and passing it over the face and 
behind the ears, The foot ia thus at the same 
time a face sponge and brush, and the rough 











tongue combs the restof the body, 


sketched the {nitial—a Gothic letter, twined in 
and out of a ruined, ivy-grown casement, 

“ Will thie do ?” said she. 

“Oh,” cried Augusta, “it is exquisite! After 
| the ultra-marine and gold-leaf are in it will be 
perfect !” 

“ Leave it, then,” said Dora, ‘and you shal! 
have it at the children’s tea! But I don’t want 
your locket, seme is well enough, but 
not when it is borrowed.” 

“How funny you are, Dora Brand!” said 
Mias Sinclair. 

But she withdrew in radiant good humour, 

“Dora never likes to be talked to when she 
has one of her inepfred fits ov,” thought she. 
But the letter is exquisite, and the professor 
ie eure to be pleased with it,” 

The two girls were both pupils of Mrs, Mor- 
timer Smith, who kept a fashionable academy for 
. young ladies. 

Augusta was the daughter of an impecunious 
naval officer, who had not paid any of her bilis 
very lately, but whose beauty and good-humour 
made her a universal favourite. 

Moreover, Professor Silverton, who had in- 
structed the girls of the school in literature 
and belles lettres, before the great fortune had 
been bequeathed to him by a distant relative, 
and who still came daily from Silverton Hall to 
give his lessons, eimply he said, because he 
liked it, had fallen in love with her brilliant 
complexion and deep, liquid eyes; and this, 
in the estimation of the school, was distinction 
indeed ! 

Dora, on the contrary, wag an orphan, with no 
friends or relatives in particular, except one 
elderly aunt, who wanted very rauch indeed to 
get rid of her, and she earned her tuition In the 
higher classee by giving instructions to the little 
oner, mending their clothes, and patiently 
performing numerous euch offices as these. 

Dora was no beauty; but there was some- 
thing very winning in her frank, open manner, 
her earnes(neae shout everything she under- 
took, And the clear, healthful tinge of her 
brown cheeks, and the intense velvety - 
ness of her eyes, were very pleasant to look 


upon. 
Phe worked patiently away at the illuminated 
letter until dark; and when at last it was 
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finished, she put it in her portfolio and carried it 
down into the second-class room, where Professor 
Silverton sat reading by the light of a student- 
lamp. 

“Well!” he said, kindly. 

“T have been busy,’ said Dora, “I could 
not come before. Here are my drawings. Now 
j want you, professor, to tel! me truly if you 
think I have any chance of succeeding as au 
artist.” 

Silently he turned over the sketches, She 
eat and watched him with changing colour and 
intent eyes. 

No,” he said at last. 

She looked up with a quick exclamation of 
pain. 

“Bave I hurt you, my poor Dora?” said 
he, “But. you wanted me to be frank. You 
have originality, taste, power, but not enough 
of these to warrant you in entering upon the 
histe of the artist world, Stop! Is this ilumi- 
nated letter yours—the letter F }” 

“T6 is one that I have been designing for o 
friend,” said Dora, colouring a little. 

“Tt is very pretty. But—pardon me—it does 
not look like an artist’s finished work, Is 
ay frankness too cruel? Am I getting bar- 
parous {”’ 

“No,” said Dora, / “I want you to tell me the 


truth.” 

He looked at her with pitying kindness, 
How etrange it was that he bad never before 
noticed how bright and spirited was her face— 
iow softly brilliant her eyes ! 

“She is a jewel amovg women!” he said to 
himself, ‘And it is I that am doomed to cut 
her so cruelly to the heart! I feel like the 
sivisector, with his knife at the lamb’s white 
throat!” 

But as he turned over the drawings mechani- 
cally other designs fell out—-the very ones that 
Augusta had at different times given him fo 
birthday and anniversary gifta—the beautiful 
—— which Augusta had claimed as her own 
work, 

‘‘ Are these all yours #'’ he asked, abruptly. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Let me have them 
tow, Mr. Silvertov. Mrs, Smith needs me at 
six, to get the infant class ready for tea,” 

That evening Augusta gave her lover the 
illuminated letter F that he had seen iv Miss 
Brand's portfolio, 

“F is for Frank,” she said,-archly, 
T have been doing for you /’ 

Professor Silverton looked sharply at her. 

This is all your work, Augusta?’’ said he, 
with a curious sensation, as though his faith in 
all the world was being undermined. 

_“‘All mine,” she answered, and pouted a 
little, 

_ Professor Silverton observed her gravely. Of 
late he had begun to question himself, now and 
then, whether blue eyes and rose-leaf cheeks 
could meet al? the needs of & man’s existence. 

And now that those full, scarlet lips had deli- 
berately uttered a falsehood, the pure spirit-love 
died out at once almost without s psug. 

Was it because he loved Dora Brand? Had 
oue affection supplanted the other? He scarcely 
dared ask himself the question. 

He was absent and silent all the evening. 
Augusta never had found him so little entertain- 
ing; and when at last he went away she drew a 
‘oug sigh of relief, 

_ “Now,” she said to hereelf, “I shall have a 
chance to talk a little with poor, dear Bertie | 
The professor grows prosier every day, I think.” 

And, winding her head in a fleecy Shetland 
tcarf, Augusta stole down into the dewy garden, 
wherea handeome young man was yawning in a 
‘ummer-house, with only the crickets and owls 
for company. 

i Sweetest ! ” he cried, “I thought you never 


“ See what 


were coming, 

‘And ao did I!” said Augusta, laughingly, 
releasing herself from his clasp, ‘I thought 
that tiresome old essor never would go\” 


It was nearly midnight before Augusta Sin- 
iar crept into the little room which she shared 
with Dora Brand. But, quiet though she was, 
Dora beard her. 





“ Augusta,” pleaded the elder girl, “is this 
right?” 

“Dear old Miss Precise, leave off scoiding,” 
said Augusta, playfully. ‘‘ Of course it’s right,” 

* You are cold—you shiver ! " 

"No, I don’t!” said Auguste, beginning to be 
impatient, 

“ Does Mrs. Smith know?’ aeked Dora, 

“No!” sbarply retorted Augusta, 

“ Augusta, are you treating Professor Silver- 
ton oe 1” urged Dora, growing more serious 
ati 

“ Professor Silverton is quite capable of taking 
care of himuelf,” retorted the beauty. 

“ Augusta,” persisted Dora, “I believe it is 
my duty to coneult Mrs. Smith as to this new 
whim of yours.” 

“Tf you do,” cried Augusta, ‘‘I’ll elope to- 
morrow wight!” 

**Bat what shall Y do?” pleaded poor, con- 
acientious Dora. 

“Why, mind your own business, of course,” 
said Augusta, silencing her with a kies, “And 
now go to sleep, there's a darling, and don’t 
preach at me any longer.” 

But Auguste herself did not go to sleep. For 
almost the first time in her life she lsy awake 
until dawn thinking. 

For she felt that the turning point in her life 
had come at last. 
* 2 ” * * 

“ Professor Silverton to see me!” she ex- 
claimed, when litile Lilly Brown brought her the 
message at ten o'clock. “ Why, len’t that funny ? 
: a just thinking of asking leave to speak with 

m,” 

And Augusta went, with flaming cheeks and 
downcast eyes, into the little reception-room, 
where her middle-aged lover awaited her. 

* Augusta,” he said, gently, “I have come to 
ask you-—--—” 

* Pleage don’t ask me to be muarricd /” inter- 
rupted the girl, “ because—because 1 think—in 
fact, Iam almost sure—I’ve made a mistake! 
Ob, don’t speak tome! Let me tell the whole 
yo out and free my mind. I love somebody 
else 1” 

“So do I!” said the professor, “I, too, Misa 
Sinclair, have erred in reading ry own heart.” 

“Ob, I’m co glad!” said Augusta, brightly. 
" And you'll really let me off from the engage- 
ment?” 

“I most certainly shali absolve you from your 
plighted troth,” said Professor Silverton, half- 
smiling at her school-gir) earnestness, 

So Augusta married Mr. Bertie Devereux, and 
her elder lover was left free to woo and win sweet 
Dora, who, in her sweet humility, could scarcely 
believe that she was worthy of any man’s affec- 
tion. 

She had made up her mind to a life of twi- 
light cbscurity—an existence of monotony. 

“ But are you quite sure you love me?” she 
asked of the grave profeesor, 

“Entirely sure,” he responded. 

* But I don’t see why,” she urged. 

“Because, my own precious one,’ Silverton 
answered, ‘‘ you are pure and true—you are un- 
selfish and lovely. Augusta was a mere spark- 
ling will-o’-the-wisp; you are a star, shining 
high above earth’s mists and damps,” 

And when he put hie arm around her and 
looked into her eyes, Dora knew that he loved 
her, as she had always hopelessly longed to be 
loved. 

And she had come into the blessed inheritance 
of her womanhood at last ! 








Tue bedrooms of the Orient are far different 
from those of Christendom, Fully half the 
women of the world sleep upon the floor or the 


round, and even the richest of the ladies of Asia 
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ave nover known the luxury of balr mattresses 
and spring beds, Most of these Mongolian beau- 
ties do nod know what a feather pillow means, 
and the Japanese pillow consists of » lump of 
wood about the size of a loaf of bread, with a 
piece of soft paper tied on the top of it, so that 
it will just fit into Yum Yum’s neck, and prop 
her head off the floor, 





A Lapy's Comp.exion,—Since the unhappy 
possessor of a muddy complexion cannot hope to 
be considered beautiful, she will try any means 
of improving it. Oatmeal is an excellent softener 
of the skin, Afters warm bath it may be used 
dry, or pour boiling water over » few teaspoon- 
fuls of it, and let it stand a few bourse, On going; 
to bed, wath the hands and face freely fu the 
starchy water, and dry withov! wiping, Bran 
and Indian meal muy be used inetead, with 
nearly the same effect, For the full bath put the 
bran or oatmeal into small bags, otherwiee the 
difficulty of removing the particles which adbere 
to the skin ig considerable. Instead of the poul- 
tices of bread and asses’ mil which the Roman 
ladies found to efiicacious for softening and 
whitening the face, we may ure a mask of quilted 
cotton or chamois skin, wet in cold distilled 
water, Thia will not be the most comfortable 
in the world, but no great exceilence is ever 
attained without labour and care, Many ladies, 
whose complexions are the envy of all their 
friends, acknowledge that they owe it to distilled 
water, which they used for their face and hands, 

Canpour.--Even in the most honest mind» 
there are cepths of deceit, Society reposes on 
a thin crust of convention, underneath which lie 
fathomless possibilities of crime, lriendship, 
however close and dear, is not free from ite 
reserved, unspoken beliefs, more or less sup- 
pressed opinione, The man whom you in- 
dignantly defend against any accusation brought 
by another, so confident are you in his unshak 
able integrity, you may yourself momentarily 
suepect of crimes far exceeding those which 
you repudiate, Indeed, I have known eagacious 
men to hold that perfect frankness in expressing 
the thoughts Is a sure sign of imperfect friend- 
ehip; something is always suppressed, and it is 
not he who loves you that “tells you caudidly 
what he thinks” of your person, your preter: 
sions, your children, and your poems, Perfect 
candour is dictated by envy, or some othex 
unfriendly feeling, making friendship a stalking 
horse under cover of which it shouts the arrows 
which will rankle, Friendehip is candid only 
when caudour is urgent--meant to avert inpend- 
ing danger or to rectify an error, The candour 
which is an impertinence never eprings from 
friendship, Love is sympathetic, 
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And the New (No. 3) Design “WIZPAH” BROOCH 
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FACETLE. 
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VenssopHr: “ Leave me alone with my 
thoughts.” Cynicus; “ What perfection of soli- 
tude!” 

Taz Youncer One: “I worder if I will lose 
my looks, too, when I get to yourage?” The 
Elder Oue: “ You would be lucky if you did.” 

“Witte, do you love your teacheri"” “TI 
sould if she wasn’t my teacher,” said Willic 
“ She's awfully nice,” 

FEraer; ‘You ought to have sseu Fred when 
be proposed.” Blanche: ‘'Yes, I ouppose it 
would recail to my memory how pained he looked 
when I refused him.” 


Hse: “Higbee would have rua through his 
fortune ina year if it hadn't been for his wife.” 
She: “ How did she prevent if?” He: “She 
spent it herself.” 

Porrass: “I got square last night with the 
editor who rejected all my verses.” Friend: 
“What did you dot” Puvstesa: I rejected his 
son,” 

Miss Exparty: “I am sorry to say no. I 
should think you could read wy refusal in my 
face.” The Rejected: ‘‘I am not very expert at 
reading between the lines.” 

**GentTioven of the jury,” said an eloquent 
Q.o., ‘remember that my client ts bard of hear- 
ing, and that therefore the voice of conscience 
appeals to him in vain.’’ 

JiMM I hear that you are engaged to a 
girl with aa ideal, You are likely to find that 
sort of girl pretty hard to get along with.” 


Willy : ‘Oh, I think I am allright! You see, 
Tam the ileal.” 

Ovrvion! “The opponet our military 
systew say t standing arniiee are disastrous to 

country. Can you uame éuythiag that is more 
lisastrous ?” Candidate Yos, & runaway 
army,” 

Mus, Mostixcsr: “Bah! I only married 


you because I pitied you, when nobody else 
thought anything about you!’ Mr, McStinger 


{wearily}: “Ah, well, my dear, everybody pities | 
me now!” 

‘Lose, but the doctor was gran’ the day!” 
said the first lady. ‘‘ H’o |” said the second 


lady. D'ye think he is as clever as he used tae 
be?” “Clever!” ia astonishment. “ He's far 
cleverer, but we dinna understan’ him uoo!” 
Tommy went fishing the other day without 
permission of his mother. Next morning a 
neighbour's son met him, and asked: “ Did 
you catch anything yesterday, Tommy?” “ Not 
til! I got home,” was the rather sad response, 
‘My son,” said tha irate parent, “Iam 
aurprined, mortified and amazed to find that vou 
stand a5 the foot of your class. I can hardly 
believe it possible!” “ Why, father,” replied 
the son, ''id is the easiest thing in the world.” 
Mr. Docnrown (irritably) ; “ Bridget, I must 
insist that you cease singing that song. My wife 
has a nervous headache, and if annoys ber.’ 


Pridges (the cock): “Qf will stop, sorr, Of 
dida's know that the mishcress disioiked that 
song vat song do she want me to sing {”’ 


First Mrxorn Post: “I don’t understand his 
success, He is considered very clever, though 
he has neither education, style, nor talent.’ 
Second Minor Poet: ‘' But isn’: it clever to make 


pevpis believe he hav education, style, and talent, | 


when he hasn't #” 

HussanD; ‘Do you think [1 cavea you any- 
thing to havea running account at that linen- 
draper's!” Wife: “I know it.does, You can’t 
imagine the amount of time it saves me, Why, 
{ never have to stop to ask the price of anything 
i wish to purchase {" 

SYMPATHISING BYSTANDERS {abou an unfortu- 
nate mao who has been kuocked down and 
stunned by the train): “Poor man! Take him 
to the station-—-" Injured One (recovering, 
catching the last few words): ‘T'yek me to th’ 
station? What for, then! Jé aw’ve dune ony 
harm. bo yor engine, aw's williu’ to pay for ‘t,” 
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Suatt Boy; “Papa, what is a self-made 
man!’ Papa: “A self-nade man, my boy, iz 
one who is always described as having com- 
nenced life as a bootblack or an office boy, while 
the reat of us ordinary mortals began the world 
as howling infants.” 


First Mxssexurn Boy (excitedly): "Say, 
Oully, come into this toy-shop and see the nigger 
dance on a box an’ turn summersets widout losin’ 
step.” Second Messenger Boy (solemnly): 
“T've got @ message for a doctor—case of Tite 
and death—and can’! stop more’n a half hour or 
re 

“PenMaAN's wife thinks he is a wonderfully 
clever man,” remarked a friend of the family. 
“Yes; it’s a very happy arrangement. She 
thinks he is a wonderfully clever man, and. he 
thinks she must be a very clever woman to 
realize how clever he is; ,and they get along 
beautifully. 

Mas, Wings (enraged): “ How is this! Mrs, 
Stuckup’s letter of reference said you were a good 
cook, and yet you have utterly spoiled the firsh 
meal you attempted.” . New Girl: “ Maybe Mrs. 
Stuckup don’t know nothing about cookin’.” 
Mrs. Winks (mollified): “ Probably that is the 
case. Well, I'll teach you myself.” 

\. soy walked into a business man’s office the 
other day in search of a situation, After being 
pub through a catechism by the business man he 
was asked: “ Well, my lad, cad what is your 
motto?” “Same as yours, sir,” he replied ; 
“ game as you have on your door—‘ Push,’” He 
was engaged, 

Waostarr ; “ Good-morning, doctor. Are you 

enjoying gocd health this morning?” Doctor: 
* Well—er—that’s about the only kind of health 
& man can enjoy, ien’tit? You never knew any- 
one to enjoy bad health, did you?” Wagetaf : 
‘Oh, yea; I've known some doctors to enjoy 
bad heaith—in others.” 
Patient: ‘*O doctor, f shall never recover |” 
Doctor: “On the coutrary, you are bound to 
recover. The statistics show that out of a 
hundred cases one gets well, and, as I have 
already attended ninety-nine which have ended 
fatally, you musi recover. Statistics never go 
wrong.” 

A Man went home the other night aud found 
his house locked up. After infinite trouble he 
managed to gain entrance through a back-wiudow, 
and then discovered on the parlour-table a 


| note frgm his wife, reading: “I have gone 


out, You will find the key on the side of the 
atep.” 

Mes, Snoppy (to shopman): “Show ms a 
thermometer—one of your best.” Shopman: 
“This, ma’am, is one of our. finest—~Venetian 
glass and the best quicksilver.” Mrs, Shoddy : 
“Silver? That would be nice for the kitching, 
but I want one for my boodore. Haven't you 
one with quick gold!” 

A CONCKITED young country parson, walking 
home from church with one of the ladies of his 
congregation, said, in allusion to his rustic 
audience, “{ preached this morning to 4 con- 
gregation of donkeys.” “I thought of that,” 
observed the lady, “when you called them 
‘beloved brethren,’ ” 

A Score boy had delivered a message to a 
lady, but did not eeemin a hurry to go. Being 
aaked if there was anything else that his mother 
bid him say, Jock whimpered out: “She said I 
wasna to seek onything for comin’; but if ye 
gied me’t I was to tak it.’ We need hardly add 
that the hint was taken, and Jock’s services were 
amuply rewarded. 

Mr, X. is & reapechable gentleman, who, though 
he has been martici ¢e years, has not yet 
lost bis admiration for a pretty girl, Having to 
rove, ha was looking for sultable rooms, and dis- 
covered some to let in aquiet street. Uponring- 
ing the bell a very piquant and lovely Irish girl 
came to the door looking quite charming. “Some 
rooms in this house to let!” asked Mr, X., 
politely. “Yes.” “Are you to be led with 
them?” he said, with a bland smile, “* No, sir,” 
answered the maid, very demurely. “Iam to 
be let alone,” 


A Doverrun Symprom.—-A mother-in-law, voy 
feeling very well, had sent for the doctor, who 
soon made hia appearance and felt her pulse in 
the presence of her daughter's husband. “ Pleaac 
opes your mouth ; hum, a bad tongue!” Son. 
in-law,. aside to the doctor: “That is not a 
symptom of disease in her case!” 


Everroopr has heard of the finger-post, which, 
after some important directions concerniog the 
road, bore the useful postscript, “ If you cannot 
read, inquire at the blacksmith’s shop.” Bat 
this was no worse than the one ‘mot long ago 
taken from an English road, which aaid, * When 
this post is under water, the bridge at ——. 
cannot be passed,” 


A wipower was being married for the fourth 
time, During the ceremony one’ of the guests 
was surprised to hear vislent ‘sobs ing 
from a woman iu a corner of the church, “ Who 
is that lady who is crying to bitterly 1” he asked 
of the bystanders. “Ob, it’s only Martha, our 
cook !” anawered one of the bridegroom's chil- 
dren. ‘She always blubbers when papa gets 
married!” 

Avermious Yourk: “ Father, I am unwilling 
to go through life a nobody. I wish to leaves 
name. I long to breathe the sweet atmosphere 
of fame. I am resolved to become great.. Will 
you advise me!" Wise Father: “ With plea- 
sure, The foundation of greatness is a good 
aducation.” A. Y.: ‘I am laying it,” W. F.: 
'* Next, you need industry and good habits.’ 
A. Y.: “Yea. What else?” W. F.: “ Always 
be polite to newspaper men,” 

Yor don’t call upon Miss Sarcastic as much 
as you did?” “No, Fact is, I have reasons for 
suspecting that my company ia not 8o agreeable 
as it might be, The last time I was there I sup- 
pose [ did » ay rather long, and when I got up to 
go Miss Sarcastic said: ‘Must you gonow? | 
was in hopes yor would stop for breakfast.’ 
Somehow I got an idea that perhaps it would be 
just as weil for me vot to waste any more time 
at that house.” 

A Thame ealled lately to seo the parson of a 





village uot far from Buxton, and, said: “I’ve 
walked here to see you all the way from Buxton, 
your reverence, because people there told me 
that you was that kiod to poor chaps like 1.” 
“Oh, they sail so, did they?” ‘*Yes, your 
raverence ; that’s why I came.” " And are. you 
going back to Buxton?” ‘‘ Yes, your rever- 
ence,” “Then you may just contradict it. Good- 
| morning.” 

Resecos Scravmsuna, the daughter of Mose 
Schaumburg, the Austin merchant prince, ‘has 
become engaged to Ike Lichtenateiu, a dissipated 
youth for whom. Mose has no earthly use. A 
friend meeting Mose, said, I hear your daughter 
has made quite a conquest.” “So you hear doi 
she has made quite a conguest?” replied Mose, 
cynically. “Yes; [hear that she has captured 
Ike Lichtenstein.” 
dot a conguest, ve dot victorious barty to 
bay all dose oggspense of dot gampaign.” 

He was a Revorrer.—He wae all unlearned 
in the nomenclature of female apparel and 
adornments, bub he had been assigned to » fash- 
ionable gatheriag. A lady friend who was pre- 
sent attempted to insruct him, There,” said 
she, “that lady hasa plastron.” And the next 
morning the readers of his paper were informed 
that Miss Dash, by an ingenious arracgement oi 
ribbons and lace, had succeeded in effectually con- 
cealing the porous plaster she was obliged t 
wear, 

A voor old Frenchman, who had no money 
thought of a plan. He searched for and founda 
fow bricks, which he sraashed down to a very five 
powder. This he put up into packets, and went 
from house to house calling it flea-powder, An 
old woraan who was bothered with fleas bought 
the lot. Next time he passed that way the old 
woman ¢ame running out, aad complained that 
the powder had done no good. The Frenchman 
asked her how she bad used it. She told himshe 
had scattered the powder about the room. “Ah 
that ie mot ce way,” said the Frenchman. ‘ You 
first catch ze flea, and then open ite mouth ana 





put ze powder down its throat.” 
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SOCIETY, 


‘Tur infant son of Prince and Princess Adolphus 
af Teck (who it was once feared, would be quite 
plind) is éxpected to completely gain bie sight, 

Two Drawing Rooms will be held.durivg the 
month of May, aad it isprobable that the Queen 
will be present for some time of byth occasions, 

Netr to Sand no place of residence 
finde so much fayour in the eyes of the Duchess 
of Fife as. Brighton,, This delightful.town hae, 
since the days of the. Fou George, been 
strangely neglected hy’ ty, bud now that 
the Duke Duchess of Fife have taken a. house 
there members of her family will be sure.to visit 
ihe place frequently, 

Tax memorial to the late Prince Heary of 
Battenberg, whieh is to be established by the 
Isle of Wight people, ig a lifeboat called after his 
Royal Highness, and placed at an additional 
station between Atherfield and Bembrid, The. 
plan has met with the warm. approval of Princes: 
Henry of Battenberg and of the Queen, 

Ir has been decided that the young Queen of 
Holland is not to marry bef has completed 
her seventeenth birthday, that is to say, toward 
the end of 1897. It is said that'a marriage will 
be arranged between Queen Wilhelmina and a 
German Prince, whois generally thought to be 
Prince Henry, eldest son. of Prince Albert, 
Regent of Brunswick. This Prince is first 
cousin to Queen Wilhelmina, and is twenty years 


of age. 

Tae Duke and Duchess of York are to arrive 
at Vairfield House, near York, on Monday, July 
20th, and will be the: guests of Mr, and Mrs, 
Vyner until Wednesday, the 22nd, when they are 
to proceed by special train to Halifax, where 
they ere to open the. New. Infirmary before 
returning to London, .On Tuesday, the 21st, the 
Duke and Duchess will pay a visit to the show 
of the Yorkshire Agricultural. Society, of which 
the Duke is this year the President, and the 
acnual exhibition is to be held.at York, 

Iy is interesting to learn that Prince Borie’s 
“State robes” for all grand occasions consist of 
a pretty white frock, with which the red riband 


of the Bulgarian House-Order is generally worn, | 


which has the effect of a childish scarf. ‘The 
little fellow is s healthy chubby child. His 

“ Apartments,”.as they are officially described, 
ae limited ab present to a bedroom and play- 
room, the latter well-stocked with toys, mostly 
o! a Warlike description. His mother, Princees 
Serdinand, s a diary In which all parti- 
culars of her child’s daily life are religiously 
written down, and during her absence from Sofia 
the task has been entrusted to a devoted 
subordinate, 

A MARRIAGE is pow being arranged, and will 
probably be announced at Easter, between Prince 
Christian of Denmark, eldest son. of the Crown 
Prince and, Crown Princass, and - Princesa Sibyl 
of Hesse, sister of the Landgrave of Hesse, and 
niece of the Queen of Denmark, who is a sister 
of the bride-elect’s father, the late Landgrave 
Frederick, who died in 1524. Princess Sibyl 
was born in June, 1877, 80 she fe nearly seven 
years junior to Prince Christian, Her mother is 
a sister of the Jate Prince Frederick Charles (the 
Red Prince) of Prussia, and her younger brother, 
Prices Fraderick Charles, fe morried to Princess 
Margaret of Pruseia, the wot sister of the 
Emperor William, so this alliance will bring 
soout a close relationship between the Courts of 
Berlin and Cope: There was some talk 
Curing the great family gathering at Fredens- 
horg in 1898 of Princess Siby! marrying the pre- 
sent Emperor of Russia, 

Tae defile which will succeed the ceremony 
of the Ozar’s Coronation will be: on foot, only 
the Czar will be om horseback, His Majesty 
will wear the uniform which he likes best for 
the occasion; # large mhntle will cover his 
shoulders and be fastened on to his jacket by 
‘he goldeo chain.of the Order.of Saint Andrew. | 
The horse which the Cvar rides will wear the 
‘rappiugs of the regiment. whoseuniform . his 
Majesty has chosen; he will be surrounded by 
all the Princes; “Gimud Dokes, and foreign 
High:esses who haye attended the ceremony, 





STATISTICS. 


Tak Crystal Palace roof contains fourteen 
acres of glass, 

An Antarctic iceberg has been seer that was 
20 milee wide, 40 miles in length, and &800/¢. 
in height. 

Hosrirar statiatios prove that amputation is 
four times as dangerous after the age of fifty 
as before, 

Tr a man should fall out of a balloon at a 
distance of five miles above the earth his ve- 
locity at the lasb second would. he at the rate 
of forty-six hundred and Gfty-three feet per 
second, 

Frew people have any idea of the immense 
animal population of this country. According to 
the last return of the Board of Trade there were 
‘Im the United Kingdom nearly 2,000,000 horses, 
about 10,000,000 cattle, more than 52,000,000 
sheep, and something like 4,000,000 pigs, As 
regards the first item, thie was the number used 
by agriculturists alone, ‘The number of horses 
used for carriage purposes in towns, regardiug 
which we have no particulars, must be enormous. 
The value of this property is estimated at about 
£250,000, 000. 





GEMS. 


At that is good in art is the expression of one 
soul talking to another, and it is precious ac- 
cording to the greatness of the soul that utters it, 

No gentleman will ¢ver use the power which the 
knowledge of an offence, a false step, or unfortu- 
nate ig yes et weakness, gives him merely to 
‘enjoy the power of humiliating his neighbour. 

A man’s moral character cannot be really 
elevated by external force. People may awaken 
and inspire and help each other by their interest, 
sympathy, advice, and influence; but,-if the 
skaonaer is to be built up into fair and beautiful 
proportions, it must be by the peraona) force of 
the individual himself, 

TRANQULLITY is certain quality of mind which 
no condition of fortune can either alter or sup- 
press, Nothing can make it less, for it is the 
state of human‘perfection, It raises us as hig! 
as we can go, and makes every man his own sup- 
porter ; whereas he that is borne up by any- 
thing else may fall. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Paisce’s Caxe.--One cup butter, two cups 
sugar, one quart flour, four eggs, half 2 cup wine 
or y, and the eame amount thin cream, one 
peand fruit. Spice to teste, Warm the wine 
and crcam together, and beat quickly in the 

, butter and eggs. Add the flour, then the 
trait, Bake in deep pans. | 

Smact Sugar Caxrs.—Take one and one-half | 
eups of butter and three cups of sugar. Beat to 
@ cream, add three eggs and one cup of thick 
milk, to which add one Nap. org soda, five 
teacups of four; mix the night before baking ; 
use as little flour as le to: roll out, When 
baked exactly right they have the appearance of 
macaroons, 

Lemon Swest.—The. ingredients are ‘hree 
ounces oi lump. sugar, five eggs, one and a half 
lemons, Rub the lumps on:the lemons to es- 
tract the oi), crueh them, put them intos stew- 

squeeze the juice of the lemons over them, 
beat up the yolks of the eggs, add them, and 
stir over the fire till the. riixture just thickens. 
When cool, whip up the whites of the eggs to a 
very stiff froth, stir them in very lightly, then 
turn out of the pan upon a glass dish, This 
dessert should not be made too long before it is 


‘| motion has on their bodies. 





required, as the white of the eggs will fall, 


ISCELLANEOUS. 


Frowenrs dloom in the Sandwich Telands all the 
year round, 

Neary all the rivers in West Africa, within 
1,000 miles east and wosb of Ashantee, yield gold. 

Ip we moved our legs proportionately as fast. 
4s an ant, ib is calculated we could travel nearly 
800 sailes an hour, 

VARNISH and turpentine cans placed too near 
the stove in cold weather are liable to explode and 
catch fire, 


Brrps which construct hanging cests care- 
fully select limbs or twigs which are thoroughly 
secure, 

THe “Bird of Death,” a native of New 
Guinea, is about the size of « pigeon. lie bite 
causes lockjaw, loss of sight, «nd is nearly always 
fatal. 

Tr is a custom of the Royal Academy for every 
artist, upon his election to full membership, t: 
present a picture painted by himself, in avknow- 
ledgment of the honour paid him, 

Tn® oldest piece of linen-paper in existence, #0 
far ag {s known, is a manuscript conteining a 
treaty between the Kings of Aragon and Oxzatile. 
Tb ia dated 1177, and is still in a fair state of pre- 
servation, retaining the ink very well. 

In the Parisian cemeteries itis now customar 
to place metal boxes on the tombstones, ach 
box has a slit in the top, and in it visitors drop 
their carde. The relatives can thus ceé the names 
of persons who cherish the memory of the 
deceased. 

Exrenments show that epiders bave a lony, 
range of vision. It is not always posetble +o tell, 


| however, whether the lowe? animals percei 


by sight or hearing, or by the action air im 
It is eaid that mica 
are sensitive to motions of the air which to human 
ears create noround whatever, 

One of the most wonderful of the feathered 
inhabitants of South America is the oven )ind,, 
which mixes hair with mud and builds its sest 
in the form ofa baker’s oven, In this structure 
there are two compartments, one of which-- 
where the egg are laid—is high up, eo ibat the 
birds may hatch their young in a dry place, 

Tu# Sclavic countries, Russia, Roumania, and 
Servia are the moet illiterate in Europe, 80 per 
ceat. of the population being unable to read or 
write. Spain is the moat illiterate of the Latin- 
speaking races, the percentage of those unable to 
read and write being 65; Italy followe with 48 
per cent. illiterate; France and Belgium about 
15 per cent. Jn Hungary the illiterate: aumber 
45 per cent.; in Austria, 39 per cent. ; and iu 
Ireland 21 per cent, In India only eleven mil- 
lions out of 250 millions can read and write, 

Iv is stated by a gem expert that diamond 
become phosphorescent in the dark after ex 
posure to the sunlight or electric light, and that 
they also muet light wher or where rubbed on 
wood, cloth, or mets This property is an 
important one, as it will enabie the non-expert 
to distinguish between the true diamond and 
other stones, as well os paste, none of which 
exhibit this phenomencn, This property is 
evidently not electric, as ie clearly showa by ite 
being visible when the gem is rubbed on metal. 

Tue tendency. of fly-wheels .to disintegrate 
from centrifugal force is well understood. This 
peculiarity has Jed to the invention of a new fly 
wheel that is said to be far superior to enything 
previously used. To a hub is attached wound 
wire filling the space between discs about twenty 
feet in diameter. This wire is number five steel 
wite, and is securely fastened in place. The 
wheel is driven at a speed of about 240 revolu- 
tions per minute, giving a peripheral velocity of 
2 8-10 miles per minute. This is equal te about 
250 feet par second, I]t requires about 250 miles 
of -wire'te fill the discs of a wheel of this size. 
Among the experiments under consideration are 
paper wheels, The tensile strength of paper is 
greater than that of many metals, and paper 
rime on wheels are locked upon with favour. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 


Daesing.—Not to our knowledge. 

Two Taoustep Ones.— Engage legal assistance. 

DowaLD.—The husband cannot claim the money. 

W. F. B.--It appears a fair cage for com venaation. 

Ame.ta,—Ohbristmas Day fell on @ Tuesday tn 1860. 

Ooe:no.—Thers are ‘wenty-ond Kings or Bmperors. 

lowonamvs.—A penuy stamp suffices for any receipt. 

Venmornr. --There is no public institution of the sort. 

Tave Lovs.—They could interfere until she comes of 
age. 


- eee Acwt,—You had better inquire at Seotland- 
yard. 

Docvnrrut.—Zes, you are iVegitimate, and have no 
lam. 

Discorn.—They take thelr nationalities from their 
thers. 

Stovesty.—A Uttle salt 
romove tea stains. 

Tarrens,—Write to the Postmaster-General, General 
Post Office, London. 

Tommy ArTkins.—Many offivers now in the army have 
risen from the ranks. 

Praerty Dick.—The claws require clipping. 
‘be very carefully done. 

In Nuep or Apvicr.—The reyistry at Somerset House 
tnight give you some he!p. 

Oarsiz Scot.—The Emperor William of Germany ts 
Queen Victoria's grandson, 

Hovsrwire.— Rub benzive on them ; it is the safest, 
in case of injuring the materiai, 

Constant Reaver.—The Czar, Alexander I/., was 
assassinated on March 1%th, 188i. 
J 0sco.—Euripides was an Athenian author; he lived 


ubbed on the cups will 


It should 


*nearly five hundred years before Christ. 


Inquinetn.—There is a little book on the subject, 
which any newsagent can obtain for you. 

Stiver Tuxrxaps.—There is unfortunately no known 
remedy for it except the application of a dye. 

Matripa.—Ginghams or cambrice rinsed in salt and 
water will Lold their colour and look brighter. 

Eriqvetie.—There is really nothing for you to do but 
to leave yourself as nature intended you to do. 


Janek Anxre.—We can only direct you to artist’s shopa 
and doubt your finding anything to “ wear well.’’ 


Tae up.-—The first was made by George Stephenson in 
1614. Jt travelled at the rate of six miles an hour. 


BRemorss.—The only method by which tattooing can 
be taken out of the skin is by removing the skin iteelf 


Txutor.--We can only sid you by sugyesting that you 
mnake use of an unabridged dictionary tor your guspene 
Basu Cunmas.-—-You may with perfect safety send a 
young lady a fan amd gloves and bouquet, all or any of 
nem 
Anon.—You wo he plegsure ado; t and use any name 
yeu think fit without Obtaining legal sanction in any 
on 


W. EK. G.—Whoat that is grown in northern latitudes 
—— mauch more seed than grain grown further 
soul 


Tam O'Smanter (?)--Your letter is undecipherable ; 
oieeee write with ink; pencil writing often becomes 


Stavry.—Why bother with wax and turpentine at 
ell; give your floor one or two coats of good copal or oak 

arnish i 

0. P —Joint tenants are two or more persons who 
hold a house or other property and use the same in equal 
proportion. 


Wrary Onz.—As the trouble complained of is of long 
ttanding, we advise you % consulta physiclan who bas 
made it a spectality. 

Joerraus.—To meat “pursuant to adjournment,” 
means to meet agreeably or conformably to the time 
settio when adjourntag. 

H. M.—Warts are just a kind of fungus upon the 
Suman body resembling the lichens upon tree stumps 
you may see iu any park. 


‘Raccy.--You may find the only way to keep your 
tobacco moist is to have it in a stoneware crock or vase 
with a close-fitting metal iid. 


Puit.—One of the most taking lures used by rat 


catchers is ofl of aniseed ; touch the bait in your trap 
with that and watch the effect. 


IxQuisiTtve.—The gentleman yon name is married; 
aa regards the lady, she also is married, but we can say 
sothing about the size of her family. 

Ong ty 4 Frix.--You had better consult a respectable 
solicitor, who will advise you more fully than we can in 
these columns as to the beat course to adopt, 


Arxiovs.—It fa said that if cream is carefully pricked 


over into a tattoo mark upon the human skin it will 


pay Fri the mark, but we doubt this: there is not, 
we think, any moans of removing tattoving. 


\ 


i 
i 


O. B.—The registrar for marriages for the district will 
sive all pe nn as to the cost of —-e married. 

'@ believe the expense is under ten shillings. 

Comerrtitor.—Uniess some particular wating, has 
been fixed upon, we do not see why yours sho not 
have as good a being accepted as any other. 

Farry.—We should advise you to consult a good 
doctor before indulging in exercised, as the 
exertion attendant on such amusement muy aggravate 
your com piaint, 


Farrurot Motzix.—We trust that ere your marriage 
your pleadings for reform on the part of 


takes 
your will have a good effect, and render him a 
fit companion for Ife. 


C. N. &.—Impossible ; it would all have to be cleaned 
off and made chemically clean before anything could be 
put on. We never advise colour dyeing, It is seldom 
done successfully at home. 

Wiiire.—-If the lacquer is injured ‘by fire,” relac- 
quering is the only thing we can suggest. Should it be 
a mere surface discolouration, a soft flannel and cold 
soap and water might take it off, 


Tarvy.—Split some Valencia almonds and piace the 
split part on your frame, then boil either dark or light 
sugar to 3.10 degress and pour it over the almonds very 
carefully so as not to disturb them. : 


Terpsicnone.—There are hundreds of charming dances 
by eminent composers, but it te impossible for oue 
person to select for another, What would plesse one 
might be wholly unsatisfactory to others. 


Feaock Coar.—The frock coat is unquestionably an 
English invention, and its first recorded appearance fs in 
1540, in the reign of Henry VI{L It is described as ‘a 
coat Jf velvet, somewhat shaped ‘ike a frock, om- 
broidered all over with flatted gold of damacks.” 


GOOD-BYE. 


| Tae saddest words that human lips can speak ! 


The sweetest prayer that human heart cen pray 
We say it when the tears course down our cheek ; 
We pray it when the loved ones turn away. 
And “God be with you through the coming years |" 
Our heart’s prayer upward to Him ou high, 
We see the dear face hae of tears ; 
Our lips but aay : “‘ Good-bye!’ 


We wai Sor yeeee beside some cherished friend, 

While clasps band and heart speaks unto heart ; 
When, lo! the sacred fellowship must end, 

Aod sundered paths now widely be apart. 
We part the hands that us fast, 

And “ be with you !” is our heart's fond cry; 
With qui lips that bless ther. to the last, 

We sadly say : ‘' Good-bye.” 


And when we wali beside the feet that shrink 
With palsied eiieps, we stifle back the moan, 
And guide them safely to the foamy brink ; 
But o'er the river they must go clone. 
We pray : ‘Our God be with you with Mis grace ;" 
We cross the hands and close the drooping eyo ; 
We stoop and kiss the pallid, patn-drawn face, . 
And whisper soft : ‘Good-bye |" RAP 


Icroramus.—Mortification means the death settle- 
ment of a man's estate; when he gives something to an 
tuatitution he is said to mortify it; of course the word 
— quite ancther meaning when applied to the human 

y. 

Svownnor.—There is nothing to aye your leaving 
your property to whom you like. the case you men- 
tion tt would not do to use any words that did not 
ereresend the true facts, otherwise trouble might artwe iv. 

r) re, 


Tor Har —You may romove the grease stains from 
your by use of benzine, obtainable from a 
chemist ; glossiness can be got rid of only by gently 
rubbing the cloth the wrong way with very fine sand- 
paper. 

Maneto Graxt.—There are hundreds of articles 
that are made from the paper. Yancy boxes are covered 
with it. Photograph frames and fancy cards are made 
of Sine flowers, leaves, wreaths and ropes to hold 
them by. a 


Disrrzssep Reaper. A marriage bet ween a Protestant 
and a Roman Oatholic is legal for a!! time, until dissolved 
by death or divorce. It would be more satisfac y 
however, to both parides if the rites were solemnised 
churches of the separate faiths, 


Ay Anxious Reaprer.—If this young man fs doing 
this he is nota very safe or profitable associate. You 
would do well to let him know that you are aware of 
his insincerity, and if he continues you had better drop 
the acquaintance altogether. 


Maz.—Twelve spoonfale of stewed apples, twelve of 
sugar, twelve of melted butter, twelve of beaten eggs: a 
little cream and nutmeg to your taste ; lay this ag) ee 
in a deep dish, and bake one and one-hali hour. ver 
with whites of eggs, well beaten. Serve oold. 


D. R.—Have tepid water and soap melted, make e 
lather ; have two lathers made ; squeeze the zeplin but 
do not rub it, then do the same through the second ; 

rinse in clean water ; then have a little blue water 
and in {ta little melted gum arabic, squeeze through 


Reovutar Reaper.—It is said to have had ite 


in the custom of some of the pawn he 
a sort, of dumb-wailter or goods on 
are carried to The lower 


rooms on upper floors. 
end is spout-sbape., hence the word and the idea “‘ going 
up the spout.” 
a ere do not = us your own 
lings matter, presurab! appreciate 
his company. [If you do not wish the <andines 
something more it is plain 


ripen into than frien: 

Ne AD fhe be 

man. case, however, we 

came to on undencndling with one another. = 
¥arrz.—We doubt if can successfully remove th 

tar, but at least Ets cutttelis of te tah 


with olive off apolied to the blotches and dipped 


tically. Be th . 
and ri Sy that you understaad 
, save time and money by 


wdered and 


and set on ice two hours before serving. 


EB. G.—Too many indulge in what is called mechanical 
laying. Be it ever so aktiful, i¢ does not reach the 
pepe phe Be rat predeeeneeld caeuians ion 

o not a or players, 
whose var fae oged, coals wenker as well as admin 
tion. y put all the expression ay eee Bp ey 
thing they undertake and make their hearers feel 
power of the art of which they are masters 


Tarsy.—Wash and dry a rabbit. Out it up in joints, 
and rub them all over with four. Puta oa ounce of 
butter in a stewpau ; make it hot. Fry rabbit all 
over in oe add « chopped onion, and fry ; 
then a little parsley, a teacup of tinned tomatoes, a 

r and salt, and one breakfsstoupful of water when 
it Let all cook for ome hour. Take out the 
rabbit and strain the gravy over it. A teacupful of 
tomatoes, added to stewed steak or mutton or veo! 

y improves its favour and digestibility. Tomate 

also very good to stew macaron! in, and a cheese 
added makes it good. 


a 


+ 


the 
lemon peels cut into it as thin a ty 
run into it, and the ie a both a 
i) the giamees 


- 


One Wao woutn Lixe ro Krow.—To put on 6 har 
face, which shall not be liable to scrateh as varnish, and 
yet appear equally fine use French polish which is thus 
made; To one pint of spirics of wine add a quarter of an 

sandarach and ome ounce 


of shellac, Let the gums be well br and sifted 
through a piece ot muslin. Put the and the 
2ms in a vessel that can be closely corked. 
Eiace them near a warm stove, and uently shake 
them. a two Xa three av ny me — 
Strain the Reon & piece of mustin, eep 
it well corked for use. If the wor! or the 
coarse, it will be necessary to give it a coat of 
ech wd pater it with very fin cape 
wi , gently go over very fine . 
The size will All up the pores, waste of 
the absor' the wood, and be also 
a saving of time in the operation. 





Tr Lorpom Exapse, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Wookly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and #ightpence. 


Ate Base Denes, Faate and Songneen ene th eek 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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Tax INDEX ro Vor. LXV. is Now Ready; Price Ove 
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this, clap in a cloth, and iron with muslin betworn. 
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